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THE OUTLOOK. . 


HE deep interest aroused by the Verestchagin 

pictures in New York will doubtless be sustained 
in the other cities in which they will be exhibited, 
and our readers will be glad to know the impression 
which this striking work has made upon a compe- 
tent critic of such work. The Rev. Washington 
Gladden gives his reasons for believing that the 
Republican party is just now passing through a 
crisis in its history. The Rev. F. M. North 
continues the discussion -of the question of pew- 
renting. Dr. Wylie furnishes some further facts 
concerning our public schools. The Rev. James 
Johnston brings the story of progress in Cen- 
tral Africa up to date. Mrs. Lillie contributes 
a charming portrait of the girl actress who is now 
portraying “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” on the stage. 
Mrs. Wyman concludes her striking story of “ Ro- 
sanna.” Among the articles in the Home which 
will attract attention are Dr. Grace Peckham’s 
pungent thoughts on the “Voluntary Bondage of 
Women,” and the letter of a wage-earning woman, 
which receives editorial comment. Rachel Dun- 
kirk tells the third of her experiences with help 
in the kitchen, and Mrs. Kate Upson Clark has 
something to say about the “ Modern Breakfast.” 
~ In Our Young Folks, Clara J. Denton continues the 
_ story of “Those Affidavits ;” some account of the 
Habits of Beavers is furnished; and Anna Bar- 
rows, under the title of “Talks with Girls,’ con- 
tributes practical suggestions for “Supper.” . In 
the Sunday Afternoon will be found a striking 
sermon on “Christian Communism” by the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, of the Church of the Incarnation in 
this city. A correspondent sends avery interesting 
report of the midnight services on New Year’s Eve 
in Trinity Church, Boston, with a full report of 
Mr. Brooks’s address on that occasion. The Re- 
ligious News columns contain a valuable account 
of the second service at the First Church in New 
Haven, a service arranged by the Rev. Dr. New- 
man Smyth, and which has proved exceedingly 
interesting. In the department of Books and 
Authors large space is given to a review of one of 


~ Count Tolstoi’s most striking books, “ What to Do.” 


* * 
* 


The New York “ World” of Monday contains 
telegraphic specials from different States showing 
that all over the country 9 public sentiment has 
been aroused by the recent corruption in our Presi- 
dential election, and giving official recognition of 


the facts from representative men in both parties. 


Governor Hill (Democrat) and Speaker Cole (Re- 
publican), of New York State, both declare that the 
recent Presidential election was the most corrupt 
of any in the history of the country, and demand 
vigorous measures to protect against corruption in 
the future. Governor Wilson, of West Virginia 
(Demotrat), gives’statistics to show that not less 
than 5,000 illegal votes were cast in that State, and 
demands a strict registration law. Governor Thayer 
(Republican), of Nebraska, urges special legislation 
against corruption, including a constitutional 


registry law for all cities of over 5,000 inhabitants 
and a penalty of disfranchisement on conviction of 
either paying or receiving a bribe. 


In Indiana it 


is said that both Governor Gray (Democrat) and 
Governor-elect Hovey (Republican) will demand 
special legislation to protect the purity of the ballot. 
In view of such official recognition as is afforded 
by these addresses and State papers, it is hardly 
possible for any intelligent and unprejudiced reader 
to treat the charges of political corruption as news- 
paper buncombe to which no attention need be paid. 
The newspapers may have exaggerated the facts, 
though we doubt it, but that there was flagrant and 
widespread corruption in city and country, East 
and West, corruption on a greater scale than ever 
before known in American history, and so great as 
to be seriously menacing to our institutions, is as 
well established as any fact can be without judicial 
investigation. 

On Monday, by a vote of 49 to 3, the Senate 
adopted a resolution declaring that the Government 
of the United States will look with serious concern 
and disapproval upon any connection of any Euro- 
pean Government with the construction or control 
of any ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien or 
across Central America, and must regard any such 
connection or control as injurious to the just rights 
and interests of the United States, and as a menace 
to their welfare. The President was requested to 
communicate this expression of the views of the 
Government of the United States to the Govern- 
ments of the countries of Europe. The resolution 
was introduced in the form of a joint resolution, 
requiring the signature of the President, and with 
that signature will have the force of a statute. 
The discussion of the resolution took place in 
secret session, but there is no doubt about its pur- 
pose. It is a warning to the French Government 
not to assume official connection with the Panama 
Canal scheme, and it is a warning which will un- 
doubtedly be heeded. It is generally believed that 
but for the apprehension of some such action as 
this on the part of our Government the French 
Government would before this have come to the aid 
of the collapsed Panama Company. 


* * 


Governor Hill’s message to the Legislature of 
New York well illustrates Dr. Parkhurst’s proposi- 
tion that in politics a man must always serve his 
maker. The two subjects with which he chiefly 
deals are ballot reform and the restriction of the 
sale of liquor. Had the Governor squarely in- 
dorsed the first measure, he would have offended 
the machine; had he squarely indorsed the second, 
he would have offended the saloons. Yet the pop- 
ular demand for both is too strong to be ignored. 
What he does is to favor the abstract principles of 
both, and oppose the concrete measures which have 
been proposed and seem likely to be adopted in order 
to carry these principles into effect. The fact that our 
present election methods are resulting in the un- 
trammeled power of interested monopolies, profli- 
gate of their money, he states most strongly ; that 
it also results in the untrammeled power of the 
political machines he does not state at all. In or- 
der to curtail the power of the monopolies and the 
moneyed interests, he indorses an absolutely secret 
ballot, which would put an end to such scenes as 
took place at the recent election, when “in many 
places employers or their principal foremen stood all 


day at the polling-place window and handed their 
employees their tickets as they approached to-vote.”’ 


| But in order not to disband the army of hangers-on 


with whom the machines must now “man” the polls, 
he resists, with the utmost strenuousness, the propo- 
sition that tickets shall be printed and distributed 
exclusively by the State. He emphasizes the re- 
mote possibility that a public officer charged with 
the duty might fail to provide the necessary ballots ; 
he ignores the fact that under the present system 
there exists a still greater possibility of a similar 
failure on the part of an irresponsible politician. 
Against a high license law Governor Hill makes one — 
fresh point. With the exception of a single local- 
ity, he says, the people of the State have failed to 
charge the maximum fee permitted by the existing 
laws. In most of the counties the sums charged 
are only about one-third those authorized. The 
obvious reply to this is that the fees charged do 
not represent the decision of the people, but the 
decision of commissioners subject to saloon pressure. 
If the people of these communities were left free 
to make their own license regulations, a great many. 
of them would go beyond high license and vote 
no-license. 

The message of Governor Hill, of this State, and 
the report of the Superintendent of Prisons con- 
demn the prison law which has practically operated 
to put an end to prison labor and confine the pris-. 
oners in enforced and demoralizing idleness. This 
law was the natural reaction against the old con- 
tract system, under which the labor of the prisons 
was sold to the highest bidder, who bought his labor 
considerably below the market price of the outside 
world and could undersell the products of free 
labor in consequence. Nor does it operate as a 
defense of this system to say that the products of 
prison labor were only fifty-two one-hundredths of 
one per cent. of the entire labor product. For when 
all the prisoners in aspenitentiary were set to mak- 
ing shoes or chairs, the proportion of their product — 
to that of the particular industry in which they 
were engaged was considerably greater. At all 
events, the workman seeking for a job was naturally, 
and we must add reasonably, indignant to find work 
furnished to men who had committed crimes and 
denied to him who was honest and industrious. 
One remedy is suggested by a correspondent in 
another column; namely, that the products of 


prison labor shall be sold only in non-competing 


markets. This suggestion may be-a valuable adjunct 
to a well-organized condition of prison labor, but it 
does not go to the root of the matter. 
* * 
* 


The object of penalty in a civilized and Christian 


community should be, not punishment for past 


offenses, but the protection of the community 
against future offenses, partly, indeed, by the detec- 
tion of the criminal, but chiefly by an educative and 
disciplinary process which shall make him an 
honest and self-supporting citizen. The labor sys- 
tem in our prisons should be organized wholly for 
this purpose and for no other; the industries should 
be varied, and the men should be assigned to these 
varied industries, not with reference to making the 
greatest amount of money, but with reference to 
developing the best quality of manhood. If this 
were done, the product of prison labor would not 
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compete with free industry outside of the prison 


walls, for the experience of industrial institutions 
has demonstrated that the work of pupils learning 
a trade does not practically compete with the work 
of factories organized only for production. Under 
such a system machinery would certainly still be 
used, but it would be subordinate and secondary ; 
men would be promoted from harder and more 
disagreeable tasks to lighter and more pleasant ones 
as they earned promotion; a variety of skill would 
be imparted, so that the workman might have, when 
he came out of the prison, more than one door to 
self-support open to him. Some of the work would 
undoubtedly be spoiled in the doing, but this would 


- be counted no loss if a man were made by the same 


process which spoiled the goods. We believe that 
if our Prison Reform, Association would frame a 
system upon this general principle, and would pre- 
sent it for discussion on the platform, by the pulpit, 
and in the press, they could create a public senti- 
ment to which the Legislature would respond, and 
they could secure the co-operation of the working- 
men in the movement. We submit this proposi- 
tion to that Association for its consideration. 
* * 
* 

Just as the New York Excise Commission seemed 

about to complete the drafting of a somewhat pro- 


_ gressive bill, which they would unanimously recom- 


mend to the Legislature, Commissioner O’Brien 


- disappointed his colleagues by declaring that the 


bill framed was too stringent, and that he could 
not agree to the clause fixing the minimum first- 
class license fee at $300. He could not advocate, 
he said, a higher minimum fee than $100. This 
declaration called forth a vigorous remonstrance 
from Dr. Crosby, who pointed out that the meas- 
ure in its present shape was the result of conces- 
sions on all sides, and that a unanimous report 
would be impossible if Mr. O’Brien persisted in his 
new determination. Commissioner Thomann, the 
representative of the brewers, who is in favor of 
high license for whisky-selling, offered a resolution 
that the bill be reported as a compromise measure, 
which every member indorsed as a whole, but not 
in all its details. With this understanding, it is 
possible, though not probable, that a unanimous 
report may yet be made. If it fails, there will be but 
few regrets, as the measure certainly falls behind the 


convictions of a majority of the people of the State. 


‘Bazaine of the movements of German troops. 


The only important provisions which have been in- 
corporated during the present week are two sug- 
gested by Dr. Crosby: one, that every applicant fora 
license must be indorsed by at least twenty of his adult 
neighbors ; and the other, that the view of the inte- 
rior of all saloons shall be kept unobstructed on 
Sundays and during all hours in which the sale of 


liquor is forbidden. 


Diplomatic circles abroad were a good deal agi- 
tated last week by two incidents. Sir Robert Mo- 
rier, the English Minister at St. Petersburg, was 
charged by the “Cologne Gazette,” a semi-official 
newspaper, with a grave offense. It was alleged 
that, while a diplomatic representative at Darmstadt 
in 1870, he sent secret information to Marshal 
This 
report was set afloat some time ago, and Sir Rob- 
ert had secured a denial from Bazaine in writing. 
On the publication of the charge in the “Cologne 
Gazette,” he wrote to Count Herbert Bismarck 
denying the charge, and inclosing Bazaine’s denial, 
and asked him to contradict it officially. Where- 
upon Count Herbert, with’ the air of a German 
Junker rather than of a diplomatist, curtly de- 
clined to have anything whatever to do with the 
matter, and the British Minister, having no other 


recourse, has broken through diplomatic traditions 


and published the correspondence. There is no 
doubt of the innocence of Sir Robert Morier of the 
offense of which he is accused ; he was known to 
be a German sympathizer throughout the war. His 
real offense lies in the fact that he was a friend of 


the late Emperor Frederick, and to have been a 
friend of the Emperor or of the Empress acts just 
now on the German Court very much like the wav- 
ing of a red flag. Seventeen years ago Christen- 
dom felt that there was a certain rough justice in 
the tremendous pounding which Germany gave 
France; it was a hard lesson ‘in good morals. 
Europe is beginning to feel that Germany needs a 
lesson in good manners. The other incident was of 
Mr. Gladstone’s making. It was characteristic of 
the apparently tireless nature of the Liberal leader, 
who is now in Florence, to write a letter to the Mar- 
quis de Riso in which he said: “TI consider the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s position of such importance as to 
merit the intervention of an international arbitration. 
I boast that I was the promoter of the international 


arbitration in connection with the ‘ Alabama’ ques- | 
By such a method it would be possible to— 


tion. 
unlock the difficulty relating to the Vatican.” This 
letter, written by a man in Mr. Gladstone’s position, 
is very much the same sort of indiscretion as that 
committed by the late Minister in this country. It 
is an interference in the domestic affairs of another 
country. ‘The Roman question is one of the utmost 
difficulty and delicacy. The claims of the Italian 
Government can hardly be the matter of compro- 
mise; this is very strongly felt in Protestant Eng- 
land, and it is not surprising that Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter has agitated his Nonconformist supporters 
especially. 


* * 


Boulanger is again the central figure in Paris, 
the Radicals having discovered the significance of 
the scheme which he is now working with so much 
success. ‘This scheme is nothing more or less than 
standing as a candidate for every vacancy which 
occurs in the Chamber. He has now performed 
this feat four times, and secured majorities in four 
districts. At this moment he is running for the 
Assembly from the Department of the Seine, and 
as this is an important and influential Parisian 
electorate, the result is looked for with great inter- 
est. It is significant that the Monarchists have 
refused to put up any candidate in opposition. 
The Radicals have just discovered that this scheme 
of Boulanger is really an informal way of securing 
a plébiscite. Boulanger is hoping to secure, by 
successive elections in different parts of the coun- 
try, such an expression of public opinion behind 
him as will enable him to carry out his plans, 
whatever they may be. 

* 


* 


If the latest reports are to be trusted, King Milan 
has so far had the best of the controversy now 
going on relating to a revision of the Constitution. 
The large committee appointed by the Skupshina 
found it impossible to agree to the demands of the 
rebels, and held a conference with the King in the 
hope of securing some sort of a compromise. The 
King met them with a passionate speech in which 
he declared that unless the Constitution were 
adopted as proposed by himself he would dissolve 
Parliament and rule alone; that he had devised the 
new Constitution in the interest of the whole nation, 
and that he did not propose to make it an instru- 
ment for demagogic tyranny. His speech seems to 


have made a great impression on the committee, 
who decided by a vote of 41 to 4 to adopt the Con- 


stitution in its entirety. The Skupshina, on the 
other hand, repudiated the action of the committee 
and rejected the new Constitutien by a vote of 494 


to 73. 
Amid all the official clashing between France and 
Italy growing out of commercial and colonial 
rivalry and the alliance of Italy with Germany and 
Austria, it is pleasant to note a popular movement 
in Italy which is of importance if only as represent- 


ing a sentiment. We refer to the “‘ League of Lib- 


erty and Peace” recently founded in Italy. Its 
originator is Colonel Missori, one of Garibaldi’s 
surviving companions, and presumably, like his old 


leader, in sympathy with the common people, and 
endeavoring to voice their wishes. ‘The announced 
aim of the new organization is to prevent every 
difference between France and Italy which might 
lead to war. It appeals to “all Italians, old and 
young, to join in working for peace, in order to put 
an end to the inexplicable rivalries and to the 
enormous armaments which are the ruin of the peo- 
ple.” It may not be reasonable to expect much 
practical effect from such an effort, though the his- 


tory of Italy in this century teaches us that it may 


be impossible to expect too much from the far- 
reaching influence of a feeling deeply rooted in 


Italian hearts. 


* 


We follow the report of the interview in last week’s 
Christian Union on the subject of free pews with 
contribution this week from a warm opponent of the 
pew-renting system. It appears to us, however, a 
mistake to attach so great importance to the ques 
tion of financial method in the church. Christ’s 
teachings are not conclusive upon a question of 
method ; and free pews are Christian only as they 
symbolize and represent a Christian spirit, rented 
pews are unchristian only when they symbolize 
and represent the opposite. Experience does not 
indicate that free pews always attract the multitude, 
or rented pews exclude them. No church in Eng- 
land has been more successful in ministering to the 
common people than Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
where the seats are rented ; none in this country has 
reached a greater number of the same class than 
Plymouth Church, where the pews were not only 
rented, but were auctioned off to the highest bidder. 


For a time the pews in Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle 


were free; they are now not only rented, but rented 
at auction; but the congregation has neither dimin- 
ished in size nor changed materially in character. 
It is the spirit of exclusiveness in a: church which © 
gives it the character of a club; it is the spirit of 
hospitality and catholicity which gives it the charac- 
ter of a free congregation. In determining the 
question between free and rented pews much de- 
pends on the location of the church, much on the 
genius and character of the preacher, much on the 
business abilities of the men who have in charge 
the finances of the institution. The one thing to 
be kept constantly in mind is, that renting pews 
does not necessarily exclude the common people ; it 
may, on the contrary, make the church more accept- 
able to them, and them more at home in the church. 
On the other hand, making the pews free constitutes 
no guarantee that the church will be filled with the 
common people, or will be more attractive to them. 
Whether the pews be free or not, the church is no 
true church of Christ if, in its spirit, purpose, and 
methods of administration, it fails to seek, as well 
as to open its doors to, the churchless. 
* * | 
* 

The “ Episcopal Recorder,” the organ of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, complains of The Chris- 
tian Union for its recent criticism of Bishop Che. 


-ney’s book, “‘ What Do Reformed Episcopalians Be- 


lieve?” because in that notice we expressed the 
opinion that they should have abstained from con- 
stituting another sect. ‘We have enough sects 
already, and the nineteenth century is too late in 
time to start more.” It adds that a letter of pro- 
test was sent to us which never appeared in our col- 
umns. We have made some inquiry, and cannot 
learn that the letter was ever received. It is but ‘ 
fair to add, however, that we are not, as a rule, in 
the habit of publishing replies to book reviews, be- 
cause this would involve us in endless replies from 
authors and publishers who thought full justice had 
not been done to their productions. We do not see, 
on reading the “ Episcopal Recorder,” that it points 
out, or even intimates, any erroneous statement of 
fact in our notice of Bishop Cheney’s book, and we 
are, on reconsideration, still of the opinion that “we © 
have enough sects already, and the nineteenth cent- 
ury is too late in time to start more.” We need 
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not say that we have no quarrel with the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, that we recognize the intelligence 
and the piety in its membership, lustrous in some of 
its distinguished leaders; but we are none the less of 
opinion that all which that church possesses of ad- 
vantage could have been secured and preserved 


without adding another to the already too numer- 


ous Protestant sects. 

It must be deemed a matter of very great regret 
that it should be deemed necessary to inquire into 
the question whether the late Dr. Eustis, of the 
Board of Visitors of Andover Seminary, acted im- 
partially, or had expressed before the trial opinions 
inconsistent with the judicial functions which he was 
presumed to exercise. The necessity for such an 
inquiry would have been unfortunate in any case ; 
it is doubly so since Dr. Eustis is not living to tes- 
tify in his own defense. The rule that an accused 
must be presumed innocent until he is proved guilty 
has double force when the accused is dead. It 


_ will certainly require a strong case to set aside 


the finding of the Board of Visitors on the 
ground that the one who has since died was so 
prejudiced’ as to be incapable of acting in the pro- 
ceedings before the Board. But if this is just to 
the memory of Dr. Eustis, it must also be remem- 
bered, in justice to Dr. Smyth, that he has not origi- 
nated these proceedings; that Dr. Eustis practically 
decided the issue, the other two members of the 
Board differing in their judgment; that ecclesiasti- 
cal history unhappily demonstrates that piety is not 
always sufficient to prevent theological prejudice; 
and, finally, that the reputation of Dr. Smyth, 
whose honesty as well as his theological soundness 
has been assailed, is as dear to him and his friends 
as the reputation of Dr. Eustis to those who revere 


his memory. | 
* * 


We have received some protests against our 


Boston correspondent’s statement respecting the 
recent school election in Boston and our characteri- 
zation of the anti-Catholic crusade as unjust and 
irrational, and one correspondent asks us how the 
complaint against Swinton’s text-book of history 
was reasonable. The statement embodied in the 
foot-note was such as to convey the impression that 
indulgence “is permission to commit sin.” This 
impression is untrue. ‘The Roman Catholic Church 
does not teach any doctrine involving permission to 
commit sin, and any statement which gives, or ap- 
pears to give, such an impression may reasonably be 
objected to, not only by Roman Catholics in the 
interest of their faith, but by all men in the inter- 
est of accuracy. 
| 
The “Catholic Review” complains “that the 
hearts of many Catholics are more with the op- 
position to parochial schools than with their own 
co-religionists.” We have no doubt that this state- 
ment is correct. Whether this opposition to paro- 
chial schools involves disloyalty to the Roman 
Catholie Church is another matter, which it is not 
necessary for us to discuss; it is enough for us to 
speak for those who believe in and desire the per- 
petuity of our public school system to call the 
attention of all similar believers to the fact that by 
the testimony of one of its own organs the Roman 
Catholic laity are by no means a unity on this 
- subject. Indeed, we believe the truth to be that 
the great majority of the Roman Catholic laity are 
in favor of the public school system; that the oppo- 
sition to that system comes almost wholly from the 
hierarchy ; and that if those who believe in the sys- 
tem are careful to respect, not merely the religious 
faith, but even the religious prejudices, of their 
Roman Catholic brethren, and to maintain schools 
to which Roman Catholic parents can send their 
children without finding on the one hand their 
religious principles and prejudices assailed, or on 
the other their children left without education in 
the fundamental principles of moral life, we may 


reasonably expect a hearty support from a large 
proportion of the Roman Catholic laity for the 
public school system, in spite of the efforts of the 
hierarchy to the contrary. We think, however, 
that the “Catholic Review” is extreme in saying 
that “ Protestants are opposed to parochial schools 
simply because they are opposed to Catholic 
schools.” We are opposed to parochial schools 
because we think history has taught in Protestant 
England, as well as in Roman Catholic Italy, that 
no parochial school system adequately provides for 


the educational needs of the people. 


* 
* 

The work of preliminary organization of the Co- 
lumbia College Annex for Women is being rapidly 
pushed forward, and as the scope of the enterprise is 
more generally understood, the plan is receiving the 
encouragement of many of the most influential and 
intelligent people in the city. The time is certainly 
ripe for the establishment of a woman’s college of 
the highest rank in this city. Within our own limits 
there is a constituency large enough to sustain such 
an institution, and the growing facilities for educa- 
tion in the metropolis are rapidly making such an 
institution a necessity. ‘Twenty-one trustees of the 
new college have been selected from among men 
and women whose interest and influence may be ex- 
pected to be equal to the demands which the organ- 
ization of a new college for women will impose upon 
them. What is now needed is sufficient means to 
inaugurate the enterprise, and it is proposed, in ad- 
vance of an endeavor to raise a permanent endow- 
ment, to secure sufficient funds to cover the running 
expenses of the institution for the first two or three 
years of its history. Money for permanent endow- 
ment for buildings will be gladly received, but a 
special effort will be made at present to secure 
pledges of one hundred dollars a year for the next 
two or three years from a large number of New 
Yorkers. There ought to be no difficulty in secur- 
ing by this method sufficient funds to meet the de- 
mands of the initial years of the Annex. 

* 

By the death of Halliwell Phillipps English schol- 
arship, and especially Shakespearean scholarship, 
suffers a real loss. Few Englishmen have done so 
much in the line of original investigation regarding 
the facts of Shakespeare’s life and the early his- 
tory of his plays as Mr. Phillipps. He was one of 


the first to make an original, independent research’ 
into the great mass of traditions and accepted be- - 


liefs regarding Shakespeare, to separate truth from 


falsehood, fact from fancy, and to bring the real | 


man before us. He left no stone unturned in his 
laborious examination of the documents, records, and 
material of every sort which could throw light upon 
the life-and work of the great dramatist. He was 
the sworn enemy of all endeavors to construct a life 
of Shakespeare which could not be verified historic- 
ally. A man of large wealth, he collected an im- 
mense library, and a splendid collection of material 
of every sort relating to his favorite study. The 
list of his works is a long one, and forms a very 
honorable chapter in the story of English scholarship. 


Mrs. Lillie gives in another column a charming 
picture of the child actress who presents “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” in the play which has been 
made out of the delightful story of that name. 
Whether she intends her article as a defense of 
child-acting we do not know, bat she makes as good 
a case for it as can well be made. At the same 
time she really, in a single sentence, utters the 
severest condemnation of child-acting which can 
well be uttered: “ Much regular schooling just now 
is not permitted, the little mind being too active.” 
This little child is nine years old, and is debarred 
from school in order that she may amuse some 
children and more grown folks. Is this a legiti- 
mate abe to which to put childhood? The period 
of life from six to sixteen should be devoted to the 
process of development of body, mind, and spirit. 


it. 


It is no worse to deny a child this normal develop- 
ment in order that she may act upon the stage than ° 
to deny it to the boy that he may work in the mine 
or the mill, or selling newspapers or blacking boots 
upon the street. The civilization that does either\ 
can, however, hardly reconcile itself with Him who 
took little children in his arms to bless them. 
Granted that the dramatic profession is a legitimate 
profession, and that this little child’s mimetie gift 
indicates the profession for which she should be 
trained, it is no more legitimate to deny her the 
round training necessary for a true artist-life here- 
after, and dwarf if not destroy her womanhood that 
the present year may be amused by her childlike 
impersonation, than it is to pervert or obliterate any 
other childhood for present profit or present pleas- 
ure. To blot a normal childhood out of a life is to 
inflict upon it an irreparable loss for which no seem- 


ing advantage can compensate. 


* * 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Senator Blair, 
of New Hampshire, has startled the Senate by de- 
claring in favor of the annexation of Canada, peace- 
fully if possible but forcibly if necessary. A war 
for the annexation of Canada, he says, “ would for- 
ever make sectionalism a thing of the past.” This 
attitude is the more remarkable as Mr. Blair believes 
our country would be injured by cheaper: fish, 
cheaper lumber, ete., which would result from 
annexation quite as much from reciprocity with _ 
Canada. In the Senate tariff debate Senator 
Brown, of Georgia, voted with the Republicans 
against putting flax on the free list and reducing 
the duties upon several articles manufactured from © 
The House, by a vote of 157 to 24, has passed 
the bill incorporating the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany. The advocates of the bill made it very clear 
to the House that the Government incurred no > 
financial obligations in passing the measure. 
Mr. Ford, of the Immigration Committee, has 
begun the preparation of his report. The recom- . 
mendations made will be that intending emigrants 
be required to obtain certificates from our consuls 
abroad, that the tax of fifty cents now required 
be considerably increased, and that legislation be 
framed which shall insure the return of objec- 
tionable immigrants. President Cleveland has 
withdrawn the name of Mr. Bailey as District 
Attorney at Indianapolis, and substituted that of 
ex-Judge Claypool, the present Assistant District 
Attorney. 


DO MIRACLES HAPPEN ?* 
WE agree with Mr. Burroughs, in his paper 
printed in last week’s Christian Union, that 
we are bound to apply our scientific intellect to a 
consideration of the question whether the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament happened or not; 
and, we may add, to the interpretation of their sig- 
nificance also. We have no right to believe in 
miracles merely because our fathers believed in 
them, or because we find it disagreeable to doubt 
them, or because we are too lazy to inquire into 
their truth or falsity. We have no right even to 
wish to believe in anything but the truth. To be- 
lieve falsehood under the influence of the emotions 
is superstition. To disbelieve the truth under the 
influence of intellectual pride is infidelity. Both 
are immoral, and, on the whole, humanity and the 
church have suffered more from believing false- 
hood without evidence than from disbelieving the 
truth in spite of evidence ; that is, from supersti- 
tion than from skepticism. | 
And we are equally agreed with Mr. Burroughs 
in thinking that humanity has made enormous — 
advances during the last eighteen centuries in its 
ability to test evidence and ascertain truth. It is 
immeasurably more skillful in the analysis of phe- 
nomena, the detection of frauds, the weighing of 
evidence, the drawing of conclusions, than it was in 


1 See edifectal im Inst week's Christin Union entitled “Gin 
Miracles Happen ?”’ 
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the first century. It is not that the age is more 
skeptical than the first century, but that it is more 
intelligent. It believes more and it doubts more ; 
but its ability to discriminate between what is to be 
believed and what is to be doubted is immeasur- 
ably greater. And in considering the reality of the 
wonderful events recorded in the New Testament 
and their significance, we have no right to discard 
this power which we have acquired. 

But this increase of power, it is to be observed, 
is almost wholly an increase in the power of draw- 
ing conclusions, not of observing plain, simple, and 
patent phenomena. Obscure phenomena man ob 
serves better, both by reason of scientific appara- 
tus and improved powers of observation. But the 
plainer and more patent phenomena are no better 
seen by a scientific than by an unscientific age. 
The astronomer cannot see the sun rise in the East 
materially better than the old Persian sun wor- 
shiper; but there is a well-nigh infinite difference 
in the power of the two to discern and interpret 
the meaning of the sunrise. If they were to record 
it, they would record. it in substantially the same 
language. \ If they were to interpret it, their inter- 
pretation would be widely different. There is no 
reason why a scientific age should doubt the testimo- 
ny of an unscientific age as to observed phenomena ; 
but a great deal of reason why it should doubt the 
. conclusions of that age from those phenomena. 

Let us apply this principle, for instance, to the 
Salem witchcraft. There is no reason for doubting 
the phenomena which are testified to in the official 
records of the trials of the Salem witches, except in 
so far as we have special reasons for believing that 
the witnesses’ minds were distempered. What we 
question is not the facts testified to, but the conclu- 
sions deduced. There lies, for example, before us 
as we write, the report of the trial of Goody 
Walford. It appeared in this case, upon the sworn 
testimony of Susannah Trimmings, that she met 
Goody Walford in the woods at night; that Goody 
Walford asked for some cotton, and, being refused, 
threatened her vaguely with disaster; that Goody 
Walford then vanished toward the water-mill, “to 
my apprehension in the shape of a cat ;” that she 
had on a white linen hood, her waistcoat and 
petticoat were red, her apron green, and a bluish 
hat was upon her head; and that subsequently 
the witness was taken sick, with symptoms 
which answered somewhat to those of a malarial 
fever in our time. On, this testimony, with some 
other of a corroborative character and some hear- 
say evidence, Goody Walford was “ bound over ”’ 
for trial, which, however, appears never to have 
taken place. -Now, there is no special reason to 
doubt all that this witness testified to: that Goody 
Walford did meet her and ask her for cotton, and 
threaten her; that she was dressed as described ; 
that when she disappeared there was something in 
her appearance in the darkness of the evening that 
suggested to the witness a cat; and that the witness 
was subsequently taken sick. Our scientifie age 
sees no reason to doubt these facts. But it sees no 
reason to accept the illogical conclusion that Goody 
Walford was a witch. Our belief or disbelief of 
the past testimony to facts easily observed by the 
untrained senses depends, not on the scientific 
training of the witness, but on his moral charac- 
ter; our belief or disbelief in the conclusions 
drawn from the facts observed depends, on the 
other hand, almost wholly on the scientific ability of 
the person who draws the conclusion. 

Now, the careful student of the Four Gospels will 
observe that the writers of those Gospels rarely, if 
ever, draw any conclusions respecting the miracv- 
lous events which they record, though they some- 


times report the conclusions which the multitude - 


drew. The subsequent apostolic preachers, Peter 
and Paul, sometimes draw conclusions; and the 
Church has ever since been drawing conclusions. 
But the Evangelists themselves rarely draw conclu- 
sions. They state what they themselves saw, and 


a 


they leave the readers to make their own deduc- 
tions. The fact that they were not scientific does 
not invalidate their conclusions, for they drew none : 
and it does not invalidate their testimony to the 
facts, for the trustworthiness of testimony to facts 
easily observed depends, not on the scientific ability, 
but on the moral character, of the observer. Let us 
illustrate : 

John says that on one occasion he was with Jesus 
in the region beyond Jordan; that a messenger 
brought them word while there that Lazarus was sick 
at Bethany,; that they remained where they were for, 
two days and then started for Bethany ; that when 
they reached the house they found it full of mourners 
and every token of great affliction ; that both of 
the sisters of Lazarus told them that Lazarus avas 
dead ; that Jesus went out to the grave and when he 
reached the spot asked them to open the tomb: 
that one of the sisters objected, saying that her 
brother had been dead four days and corruption had 
doubtless taken place ; that Jesus persisted, and the 
tomb was opened ; that Jesus offered a brief prayer, 
and then called out, with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, 
come forth;”’ and that Lazarus came forth, 
bound about with the grave-clothes. From these 
facts, as witnessed by him, John draws no con- 
clusion whatever. He does not even intimate any 
opinion whether a miracle had been wrought or a 
fraud perpetrated. He leaves Mr. Tyndall and Mr. 
Burroughs to draw their own conclusions. All that 
we Christians ask of this scientific age is to bring its 
scientific intellect to bear upon the phenomena thus 
recorded, and draw its conclusions. 

Various hypotheses may be suggested. It may 
be supposed that John did not write the account 
at all, but that it was written at a later date, and 
palmed off on the church by a pious forger. But 
the best literary scholarship repudiates this hypoth- 
esis. It may be supposed that John lied. But no one 
entertains this hypothesis. It may be supposed 
that Mary and Martha devised a fraud, and Jesus 
acquiesced in it. But this hypothesis, suggested by 
Renan, who justifies the lie because it succeeded, 
will hardly be accepted by Mr. Burroughs. It may 
be suggested that Lazarus was buried alive, and that 
Jesus guessed at the fact and so got the credit of a 


miracle. But this suggestion involves in the guess 
of Jesus almost as great a miracle as the 
church’s interpretation, and in Christ’s accept. 


ance of the credit of a pseudo-resurrection quite 
as great a fraud as Renan’s interpretation. The 
student may say frankly, I do not know; I cannot 
understand this phenomenon ; he may remain, in so 
far, an agnostic, waiting for further light. Or, 
finally, he may believe, as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the students of this history have believed, 
that Jesus was charged with a divine message and 
equipped with divine power, and that the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus was wrought by that power in 
attestation of that message. - Either of these hy- 
pothesés is, in a certain sense, scientific. The one 
thing that is unscientific is to say, “Miracles do 
not happen,’ and therefore this event could not 
have occurred. For it is the business of science, 
not to determine by @ priori considerations what 
ean or cannot happen, but to ascertain by credible 
testimony what has happened, and then to explain 
the happening if it can, and, if it cannot, to wait 
for further knowledge and a future explanation. 
We conclude, then, that the unscientific nature of 
the first century, while it might throw discredit over 
any conclusion deduced by that age from the facts 
observed, and would justify and even require the 
present scientific age to re-examine the processes of 
reasoning by which such conclusions were deduced, 
has nothing whatever to do with the trustworthi- 
ness or untrustworthiness of the testimony of eye- 
witnesses in that age, as to open, palpable, and 
easily discerned facts, about which an untrained 
observer could not well be mistaken ; that it is not 
scientific, but the exact reverse of scientific, to con- 
clude that certain events could not have taken place 


because they do not agree with certain theories as 
to the exder of nature; that it is scientific to meas- 


ure all human testimony, apostolic as well as other, 


by the ordinary rules of evidence, and to accept 
such facts and phenomena as, when thus ascertained, 
appear to be testified to by capable and honest wit- 
nesses, and either explain -them or leave them 
unexplained and awaiting a future explanation ; 
and that, respecting the wonderful works of power 
recorded in the New Testament, there is no better 
explanation of them than that which the church has 


.in all ages accepted; namely, that they were 


wrought as signs authenticating a divine messenger 
and adivine message. 

It is, however, suggested that truth is its own 
best ,evidence, and needs no authentication ; and 
that no mere visible and physical phenomenon can 
attest it. This question, then,remains to be consid- 
ered: Was there anything in Christ’s message 
that needed authentication? anything that neces- 
sitated some visible sign of its authority and that 
was worthy of receiving such a sign? That ques- 
tion we reserve for a third article. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S SOCIOLOGY. 


W* make no apology for the space which we 
| devote in this week’s issue of The Christian 
Union to an account of Count Tolstoi’s sociology, 
as found in his little book, ‘‘ What to Do.” For 
the views of such a man on the social problems of 
to-day deserve at least a careful reading by every 
one interested in their solution. He has not only 
studied them from life, but he has provéd the 
sincerity of his convictions by carrying them out 
personally at no inconsiderable cost. Apart from 
the dramatic interest which belongs to a volume 
which is rather autobiographic than a treatise, it 
has that peculiar value which always attaches to 
the frank utterance of a conviction at once fresh 
and sincere. In our judgment, however, Count 
Tolstoi, like most modern writers on this subject, 
shows more ability in describing the present evils of 
society than in affording either a diagnosis of the 
disease or a remedy for it. Both diagnosis and 
remedy are too simple to be adequate for so com- 
plicated a condition of social disorder. 

His view of the disease is, in brief, that nine 
are many aristocratic idlers, who compel others to 
labor for them, and thus throw on those others bur- 
dens too heavy to be borne. He admits that some 
of these aristocratic idlers are working with their 
brains, but this is not sufficient. The artist paints 
pictures, but the pictures are hung in art galleries 
where the farmers, the millers, the artisans, and 
the mechanics, who provide food, clothing, and 
shelter for mankind, never see them. The minis- 
ter preaches, but he does not know the thoughts 
nor minister to the life of the working classes, and 
so does not compensate them for their mechanical 
labor. The statesman governs, but he governs in 
the interest of the aristocracy; the poor man 
knows him only through the tax-gatherer. Thus 
the mechanical and manual laborers are compelled 
to provide for the material wants of others as well 
as for themselves, and without receiving any real 
and just compensation therefor. And no attempt by 
these aristocratic idlers to compensate for their in- 
justice by charities to the poor can be of any real 
avail. | 

Count Tolstoi’s remedy is as simple as his diag- 
nosis. He would have all brain workers become 
also manual and mechanical workers ; and the value 
of all brain work measured by its service to society 
Value to a class he does not count. 

In criticising the book we must remember that it 
was written in Russia, and is deseriptive of Russian 
society ; but in criticising tne philosophy of the book 
we have a right to regard its value for the American 
people. So regarding it, Count Tolstoi’s philosophy 
seems to us neither true as an explanation of social 
disorder nor adequate as a suggestion of social rem- 
edies. It is true that every idler throws an addi- 
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tional burden on the working man; true, also, that 
every non-producer of the necessaries of life adds 
to the burden of those who are producing them. 
Every minister, lawyer, doctor, public official, 
‘author, more than society needs, enhances the labor 
of those who are providing shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing. There is some reason for believing that the 
- brain workers are relatively too numerous in Amer- 
ica; that there are more public officials than are 
needed for the purposes of the State, more doctors 
than are needed for health, more lawyers than are 
needed for justice, and more ministers than are 
needed for religion. It is for this reason that we 
advocate an increase of industrial training and a 
relative decrease of scholastic training. 

But there are comparatively few aristocratic 
idlers in America, probably fewer idlers in broad- 
eloth than in fustian. If all the good-for-nothings 
were to stop sucking their canes, take off their kid 
gloves, and go to digging, poverty would not be 
greatly relieved. And although it is true that au- 
thors would write better, ministers preach better, 
and perhaps lawyers and doctors practice better, if 
they united some physical toil with their brain 
activity, we are unable to see how this would do 
"anything toward relieving society of the burden of 
pauperism. The problem in America is certainly 
not to get rid of its aristocratic idlers, who are very 
few in number, nor mainly to reduce the number of 
its professional laborers and its middlemen, though 
there are relatively too many of them, but to bring 
about an equalization in compensation and a better 
distribution of earnings, so that brawn shall be 
paid more and brain less, so that manual laborers 
shall have more time for home staying and intel- 
lectual development, and brain workers shall have 
less of the temptations which accompany excessive 
luxury. 

With these comments we recommend to our 
readers the abstract of Count Tolstoi’s book given 
in another page, and we should be glad if all read- 
ers who belong to what are called the upper classes 
in America would read with care and ponder with 
seriousness the book itself. 


— 


TAKE HOLD OF LIFE. 
HARACTERS like Langham in “ Robert Els- 


mere,” whose whole course in the development 
_ of the story is one of long self-stultification, are by 
no means rare in modern society. There are men 
to be found everywhere who seem to have suffered 
a kind of paralysis of the emotions and the will; 
whose minds are still active, alert, and observing, 
but who are no longer able to come to decisions or 
to take any decisive part in life; men who end by 
becoming arid cynics or the catch-balls of fate, 
tossed hither and thither, back and forth, without 
rest and without result. This inability to play a 
part in life, to ally one’s self with principles and 
causes. and make one’s self a potent factor in 
society, often springs, among men of a high order 
of mind, from excessive intellectual development, 
from a training ‘of thought which omits the train- 
ing of the emotions and the training of the will. 
When the power of the will remains undeveloped, 
while the power of observation is steadily inc reased 
and enlarged, a kind of paralysis of the will invari- 
ably results. Such men become either disinterested 
spectators of the great struggle of life, or they are 
soured by the consciousness of their own lack of 


power. 

Nothing comes to perfection in this world, be- 
cause nothing was intended to reach that point. 
Life is an education and a struggle, and every 
attempt to go out of it and get away from it, and, 
in some secluded place, to work out an undisturbed 
and exclusive intellectual development, must end in 
dismal failure. We are not here as judges to whom 
life makes its appeal for favorable or unfavorable 
decision ; we are here as students and pupils, con- 
tent if but knowledge enough comes to us to guide 


and assimilation. 


our steps from day to day. But even this knowl- 
edge, the single shining thread that may guide us 
out of the cavern, can never come save to those 
who put their hearts as well as their thoughts into 
life, who are actors as well as thinkers. The only 


way to escape sterility of mind and character is to 


feel and live with men and not apart from them, 
to bear cheerfully the stress and struggle, to be 
patient with to-day’s imperfections, and to struggle 
after the ideal by entire and continuous identifica- 
tion with the actual. In the swiftest current of 
life and action is to be found the most vigorous and 
victorious living. : 


A RUSSIAN PAINTER. 


By Hitrcucock. 


HE paintings of Vassili Verestchagin, which 
have been exhibited in New York, may be 
accepted as the most important illustration of Russian 
pictorial art yet presented to our notice. At our 
Centennial Exhibition there were but few Russian 
paintings, and but few have come to us since that 
exhibition closed. The small paintings of the end- 
less distance of the steppes by Pokitinow, one of the 
Russian coterie of artists resident in Paris, have 
found some favor with our collectors. Makovski’s 
“Russian Wedding Feast,” with its novel and 
splendid costuming, and showy but meretricious 
color, rewarded an enterprising New York mer- 
chant by proving a popular success in the full 
meaning of the phrase. Other members of the 
Russian “cercle” in Paris—Lehman, a portrait 
painter, Pranishnitkoff, a battle painter, and the 
sculptor Antokolski—are unknown to us, nor 
would it be safe to assume remembrance of the 
marines of Ainazouski and the paintings of Se- 
meradski, both represented at Philadelphia. Of 
one phase of Russian sculpture, now illustrated in 
the collection of the Messrs. Tiffany, Mr. Clarence 
Cook has given a most interesting account in the 
current number of “ Harper’s Magazine.” The 
Elkington reproductions at the Museum have 
afforded some illustration of that curious mingling 
of Oriental luxuriance and half-barbarous naiveté 
which characterizes so much of Russian metal work, 
and, it might be added, Russian architecture as well. 
These arts, like the arts of all countries in our 
day, have been laid under contribution by our 
designers, and we may find adaptations of the 
motifs of Russian workers in the precious metals 
side by side with modern “apostle spoons,” jew- 
elry designed from patterns set in the golden 
days of the Italian Renaissance, or filigree work 
copied from the cunning designs of the silver- 
smiths of Mexico. The disappearance of national 
divisions has hastened this process of interchange 
It would be vain to lament the 
substitution of the cosmopolitan for the distinctively 
national spirit, but there is the greater likelihood of 
appreciation of the latter when it is found. So far 
as we may understand the land of gloom which we 
know as Russia, its national spirit is represented in 
the paintings of Vassili Verestchagin—a spirit which 
is the result of tyranny and fettered speech and 
thought, of morbid self-communings, and a never- 
ending - though often passive warfare against 
odds which have seemed impossible. It is not 
necessary to revamp the old talk of Russian real- 
ism. Everybody has read Tolstoi, Gogol, and 
the others, and each reader can decide whether 
this realism is helpful, stimulating, in a word con- 
structive, or whether it is in no small part the un- 
healthy result of the forcing back of self upon self, 
of gloom of atmosphere and surroundings, and, to 
quote a medical opinion, partly the result of im- 
moderate tea-drinking. 
But it is a painter who presents himself to us, not 
a writer. It is true that Verestchagin appears as 
the author of various writings, explanatory, contro- 
versial, and autobiographical, but this is of minor 
consequence. Since Verestchagin has cliosen the 
brush rather than the pen as his chief, his essential 
medium of expression, he is to be judged by the 
standards of paintings. As a painter he has col- 
lected a vast amount of material which he has faith- 
fully reproduced. He illustrates the “ ethnography 
in art” which began with the Egyptian campaigns 
of the first Napoleon, although Verestchagin would 
persuade us that the traveled artist is something new. 
When hardly twenty years of age, Verestchagin, 
who was born in the Province of Novgorod, made 
a sketching tour through the Caucasus. In 1867, 
after threejyears of study in Paris, he accompanied 


productions of the horrors of war. 


‘Ing we see the redoubt at Shipka, held by 


General Kauffman’s expedition against the Turco- 
mans, and took part in the capture and subsequent 
defense of Samarcand. After two years in Munich, 
he journeyed through India and visited Thibet. 
His return was soon followed by the Turco-Russian 
war. Wounded in a torpedo boat on the Danube, 
he recovered in time to accompany Skobeleff and 
witness the scenes at Plevna and the Shipka 
Pass. There was also a journey through Palestine, 
which resulted in various additions to the already 
plentiful supply of “realistic” “religious” art. 
Thus it will be seen that Verestchagin has enjoyed 
remarkable opportunities for acquaintance with 
strange countries, for the study of ethnological types, 
and for an experience of war. Is there any lesson 
which the artist has found in all these journeyings? 


‘There is this conclusion, that ‘“‘ everywhere, even in 


our own time, people kill one another under all 
possible pretexts and by all possible means.” 
Verestchagin has illustrated his conclusion in 
three huge paintings of executions, and in many re- 
He has painted 
Russians hanging Nihilists; Englishmen blowing 
mutinous Sepoys from the mouths of cannons, and 
a Roman crucifixion, perhaps intended to rival 
Munkacsy’s theatrical delineation of the scene on 
Calvary. These pictures are certainly statements 
of -facts. So, in large part, are the newspaper 
reports of hangings. The moral effect of the latter 
is dubious at least, and it is tolerably certain that 
scenic horrors like the pictures of Verestchagin are 
more likely to gratify a morbid taste than to make 
for universal peace and brotherhood. If we are fo 
accept these pictures as the work of a really devoted 
doctrinaire, they simply show the evil of a sacrifice _ 
of art to a didactic purpose. The same purpose is 
illustrated in the battle paintings, which set forth 
the fate of the individual pawns in the impe- 
rial game of war. We see the Russian Emperor 
and his staff surrounded by troops waiting with 
dog-like docility for the signal to face death at 
Plevna. In the cold gray light of a winter morn- 
corpses, 
with the victorious Skobeleff in the distance riding 
down the lines of cheering troops. But the cost of 
victory is placed before us in the picture of the fields 
and hospital tents at Plevna, a picture red with blood 
and ghastly in its cold dissection of human suffering. 
Views of a Turkish hospital tent-with strangely dis- 
torted figures emerging from the gloom, of a convoy 
of Turkish prisoners perishing in the snow, and of 
the ravens’ feast on*the corpse-strown road from 
Plevna, help to complete the first cycle of the history 
of war. Other examples might be cited: the priest 
blessing the mutilated corpses on a battlefield, the 
sentinel frozen at his post, the spy led out to execu- 
tion—but enough has been’said to show that Verest- 
chagin is faithful to his idea that the business of 
mankind is to kill. But were all these pictorial hor- 
rors really necessary to tell us that war is a terrible 
thing? Nearly all these paintings show a power of 
dramatic conception and a force in execution sel- 
dom unimpressive. They attract attention, but it is 
apparent that this attention is usually attracted to — 
the vigorous presentation of morbid subjects rather 
than to the didactic purpose of the work. In one 
of his pamphlets Verestchagin repeats the old com- 
plaints of the inequality of mankind, the gulf be- 
tween the classes and the masses, and the antago- 
nism of individual interests which has replaced 
Christ’s idea of brotherhood. All this has been ree- 
ognized and discussed from time immemorial. The 
contrast between actual self-seeking and ideal broth- 
erhood is the favorite theme of the socialist and 
communist, and of others who hold the balance more 
evenly. Surely it is not necessary to reopen this old 
discussion here. We are speaking of paintings, not 
of controversial or sociological literature, and Les- 
sing long since illustrated the evils of confusing the 
provinces of literature and art. We must take these 
paintings as they are, with all their blood and agony 
and corruption, and ask ourselves whether this 


insistence ujfon ghastliness has been worth while. . 


If it is, then the realistic painters of the Salon, like 
Genex, have found the true path in art ; but the Paris 
realists often frankly admit that their object is simply 
a “sensation.” If these paintings of killing are to be 
set up as supreme works, then we must do the same 


for their counterpart in literature, Flau bert’s “ Sa- 


lammbo.” “ Let us have the truth” is Verestchagin’s 
constant cry, and so he describes himself as turning 
over the corpses of frozen soldiers to see whether 
their faces showed signs of pain, and as asking for 
the execution of two prisoners because “ I had never 
seen a man hung, and was much interested in the 
process.’ Again, Verestchagin remarks that he is 
far from blaming}Zola for the filth described in 
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’ illustration of the Gospel according to Renan. 
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“Nana,” but that he does blame him because Zola 
knew that stratum of society only superficially. A 
picture, I may repeat, should explain ‘itself but 
Verestchagin’s self-illumination in his writings is 
worth consideration. 

It might be said that consistency would have 
forced the artist to omit from his public exhibitions 
his paintings of the superb architectural effects and 
the landscapes of India and Thibet. Here a love 
of beauty shows itself, and subjects are chosen for 
their pictorial value, not for their usefulness as 
illustrations of sociological, didactic, or controversial 
literature. There are paintings of the great red 
sandstone gate of Allah Uddin in Delhi, of the 
marble windows of Selim-Shisti’s monument, and 
of the dazzling Pearl Mosque at Agra. In some 
eases the drawings may have been mechanically en- 
larged, but the artist’s sureness of hand is evidently 
most remarkable. These striking pictures of 
Oriental architecture are followed by a large view 
of Himalayan snow peaks, a painting of finely 
decorative quality in the freshness and purity of the 
whites and blues. Here is atmosphere and move- 
ment, qualities not always apparent. Of other 
views of the Kremlin, and mosque interiors, it is not 
necessary to speak, but it may be said that, with few 
exceptions, the best pictorial quality is to be found 
in some of the smaller and less pretentious o 
Verestchagin’s works, like the study of ‘‘Solomon’s 
Wall.” Here, and in the paintings of the caves 
of Elbora, there is a richness and harmony 
of color which will be vainly sought for in spectacu- 
lar paintings like the “ Entrance of the Prince of 
Wales into Jeypore.” Verestchagin’s talent, in- 
dustry, and force are indisputable, and it is the 
more to be regretted that he has failed to appre- 
ciate his own powers and the province of his art. 
His so-called religious pictures are simply another 
He 
has painted a long-haired, vague fanatic idling 
away his time while his father works to provide for 
the young brothers and sisters who excited the 
wrath of the Archbishop of Vienna. Again, a simi 
lar figure appears as an accent in a desert landscape, 
or as a companion of another called John the 
Baptist. After the “realism” of Munkaesy, the 
German Uhde, and other painters of the day, we 
expect no sign of divinity, but it may at least be 
asked that Christ should be a figure of some no- 
bility and force. But it is impossible to attach any 


consequence to the figure which Verestchagin 


presents. : 

Verestchagin has chosen to express himself in 
the noblest of the graphic arts. He isto be judged 
primarily as a painter; and I may say, as I have 
said at another time, that he shows vast energy, 
industry, genuine force, close observation, and a 
remarkable if unequal talent for pictorial design 
which is often accompanied by a sublime disregard 
of certain refinements. His drawing is usually 
accurate, but its accuracy is mechanical, and there 
is a frequent absence of the personal spirit and of in- 
dividual emphasis. He is law unto himself in the 
matter of composition, and we rarely find reasons, 
in his large paintings at least, for considering him 
as a colorist of any distinction. He ignores values 
and the refinements of tones, and many of his pict- 
ures “leap out at the eyes ” of the beholder, present- 
ing, as they do,a confusion of crude colors. His 
paintings show a heavy, dry impasto, and the effect of 
dryness is often a positive detriment. His black- 
and-white drawings illustrate his power of characteri- 
zation even better than his paintings, where the fig- 


_ures often suffer severely from the “ pose plastique.” 


Verestchagin claims for his pictures absolute truth 
ot facts, which may be granted, and he casts stones 
at other battle painters, which is quite gratuitous. 
It is true that De Neuville painted Egyptian 
scenes without even visiting Egypt, and Détaille 
drew upon ‘his imagination for a painting of the 
war in Tonquin, but both served in the artists’ bat- 
talion in the Franco-Prussian war, and they{painted 
scenes in that war from a knowledge quite as real as 
that of Verestchagin. Indeed, it is too late in the 
day for many of Verestchagin’s strictures. The 
fashion of battle-painting has undergone a gradual 
evolution: since the days of Le Brun, and itis not an 
apotheosis of war or of the commander, but the real 
life of the soldier in all its phases, which occupies the 
artist. Nor has Verestchagin anything new to offer 
when he proclaims that he paints his pictures 
in the key of nature. Everybody: knows that 
the old Dutch landscape artists painted nature 


. in the artificial and concentrated light of the 


studio. Theodore Rousseau followed the example 


of Ruysdael, but Corot led the way to a closer 
study of air and light. For a quarter of a century 


in Paris various artists have been struggling with 
the problems of diffused light and boldly endeavor- 
ing to realize the high key of nature. This is 
one of the truths of the “ impressionists,” so called, 
a truth often beautifully illustrated by Claude 
Monet. Verestchagin’s claims as a “leader” 
dwindle upon examination. But this does not 
affect the genuine force of his work, nor do his real- 
istic excesses and insistence upon the part of moralist 
weaken the argument that the artist should be a 
thinking as well as a feeling human being, and not a 
mere “ painting or modeling machine.” The art 
of Verestchagin, it must be remembered, reflects 
the strong characteristics and gloomy tenden- 
cies of his race, or the race as it is to-day. 
“In less than fifty years,’ says the Vicomte 
de Vogue, “ Russian literature has swung around 
rapidly from the aristocratic elegances and the 
romantic ideals of a Pushkin or a Lermontoff to 
the unhealthy analysis, the rude realism, often 
coarse and often powerful, of the productions of our 
own time. In the same way the new art betrays in 
its strong predilection the fundamentally democratic 
genius of the race. The wit, the gayety, the deli- 
cate qualities that have made the fortune of genre 
painting in France are unknown here. 
Russia is epic and lyric. To-day it is the epopee 
of the poor and the humble that wins favor. The 
latest-come among the*painters, and those most en- 
joyed by the public, are those who interpret life with 
sad and bitter strokes ; the scenes and the persons 
which they love to paint speak to us of a resigned 
fatalism or a dumb revolt; we feel that their pen- 
cils translate the pages of Dostoievski or of Nek- 
rassof. Their humorists have the heavy hand, they 
force the note and easily become vulgar. That 
which shocks us most in their rude natures, too rap- 
idly ripened by civilization, is the absence of polite- 
ness—in the old and true sense of that word; it is 
replaced here by a somber energy of expression and 
manner.” There could be no apter single phrase 
for describing Verestchagin’s most characteristic 
work than this of “ somber energy.”’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEGISLATION.’ 
By A. S. DIven. 


a the subjects likely to engage the legisla- 
tion of the present year are those relating to 
prison management and bribery at elections. Allow 
me through your columns the suggestion of measures 
regarding both these questions, that I believe would 


be salutary. 


First, as to the vexed question of employment of 
prisoners in our prisons. I think all agree that 
solitary confinement or forced idleness is neither 


wise nor humane, and yet it is objected by the. 


mechanics of the State that to employ them as manu- 
facturers is to make the State a competitor of free 
labor by using criminal labor. While I believe this 
idea of competition is greatly overestimated, if not 
quite groundless, I believe it is the honest convic- 
tion of the mechanics engaged in the manufacture 
of articles in which prisoners have been employed, 
and that this conviction is entitled to respect. 
Now, can our prisoners be employed with the best 
machinery and best appliances for cheap production, 
and relieved from the objection that it competes with 
free labor? What I want is to suggest a method 
by which they can. It is simply this: Restrict the 


sale of the product of prison labor to such markets 


as are now closed against us. As between the ques- 
tion of whether we will support our prisoners in 
idleness or keep them employed in manufactories, 
labor does not count at all in cost of products; and, 
leaving out cost for labor, or counting it away be- 
low the cost in countries with which we cannot now 
compete—and we can sell our prison products at 
some profit even in England—and the smallest of 
profit or even no profit is better than enforced 
idleness. Hence my proposition is: Secure for our 
prisons the best machinery, and employ our prison 
labor in reference to the cheapest production, with 
the provision that the products should only be sold 


in markets where our free labor does not at all 


compete. 

Second, as to bribery at elections. I would en- 
act a law by which any committee or individual 
soliciting and receiving money or other thing for 
political purpose, and any person or committee re- 
ceiving any such funds, should, on the application of 
any contributor of such fund to any court of record, 
be required to render under oath to such court a 
true, full, and detailed statement of all the expendi- 


1See editorial comment in Outlook.—Ebs. C. U. 
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tures of money coming into the hands of such indi- 
vidual or committee; and for failure to render 
such sworn account any such person should be held 
to be in contempt of court, and imprisoned until 
such account was rendered. 


THE REPUBLICAN CRISIS. 


By THE Rev. WAsHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


M2: HARRISON has been elected by a majority 
in the electoral college which is large enough to 
be fatal. Although the popular vote is against him, 
the one-sided majorities of the South scarcely de- 
serve to count; the electoral figures more fairly 
represent the people’s verdict. Some of us who 
voted for him could have wished that it had been 
less decisive. | 

It was my fortune to listen quite frequently, in 
1873 and 1874, to the confidential talk of a shrewd 
politician who was then Vice-President of the 
United States—the Honorable Henry Wilson. It 
will be remembered that the election of Grant and 
Wilson over Greeley and Blair in 1872 was a 
sweeping victory ; and it will also be remembered 
that signs of a powerful reaction began to be visible 
very soon after the beginning of Grant’s second 
term. Mr. Wilson had foreseen this turn of the 
tide, and he tried to convince the President that it 
was likely to come. “ We must give the people the 
best possible administration,” he said. “It is our ~ 
only salvation. They have had great faith in us; 
we must justify their faith by our works. We 
must ferret out abuses; we must lop off extrava- 
gance; we must put all our energies into good ad- 
ministration.” General Grant listened rather im- 
patiently. He thought that Wilson’s apprehen- 
sions were groundless. ‘See what a majority they 
gave us!” he exclaimed. “The people trust the 
Republican party. They are not at all disposed to 
be exacting. We need give ourselves no uneasi- 
ness.” But it often happens to politicians as to 
other sinners, when they cry, “ Peace and safety !” 
sudden destruction is not far off. The Republican 
party went on its hilarious way for a few months, — 
but the scandals of 1873 burst forth, and the au- 


| tumn of 1874 brought the deluge: a Democratic 


Governor was elected in Massachusetts and six 
Democratic members of the lower House; New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio went over to the 
Democracy ; the Republican majority in Kansas 
dropped down from 32,000 to 13,000; the Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Representatives was 
replaced by a Democratic majority of forty—it had 
been sixteen years since the Democrats had organ- 
ized that body. The Vice-President’s political 
sagacity was abundantly justified. ‘i 
This talk of Mr. Wilson has often recurred to my 
mind since the last decisive election. There is reason 
to hope that Mr. Harrison’s optimism will prove to be 
a little less serene than that of General Grant; for, 
if I read the horoscope correctly, as we draw near 
the ides of March there is trouble in store for him. 
He has some knotty questions to solve, and he is 
sure to have a prodigious amount of very bad ad- 
vice thrust upon him. Some of us who voted for 
him, largely on the ground that his political envi- 
ronment was likely to be cleaner and more patri- 
otic than that of Mr. Cleveland, have seen reasons 
since the election for serious misgiving. The Re- 
publican canaille appears to be coming to the 
front in force: who knew that this historic party 
harbored so much of coarse greed and reckless- 
ness? The President of the Senate sounds the 
keynote of this campaign for spoils when he de- 
clares that if there are forty thousand, more or 
less, of Democrats in office on the morning of the 
fourth of March, every man of them all ought to 
be out of office before the sun goes down. I hear 
similar utterances on every hand from those who 
are high in the councils of the party. They are not 
generally spoken in public places, but there can be 
no doubt that they aresincere. ‘Cleveland allowed 
officials to remain until the expiration of their 
terms,” they say; “so will not Harrison. He will 
clean those rascals out in a hurry!” To show how 
this is possible, it is argued that it is his duty to re- 
move the incompetent; and it is alleged to be a 


‘notorious fact that nine-tenths of the Democratic 


incumbents are incompetent. 

Such is the onset which will be made upon Presi- 
dent Harrison from this time forward. The attack 
will not be postponed until after the inauguration ; 
indeed, it has begun already. All manner of 
schemes to get his attention and secure his favor 
are now on foot; the post-offices, the revenue offices, 


the clerkships, the marshalships, all the offices, big 
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and little, in the gift of the administration, have 
already been filled several times over, in the plans 
of the hungry swarm. That there is a tremendous 
conspiracy to break down the guards of the civil 
service rules, and to coerce the President into a 
practical abandonment of all that L1s been gained, 
is as clear as the daylight. 
chine will not withstand this revolution; a large 
number of the most influential leaders, though 
silent about it, are praying for its success; and I 
am sorry to say that the voices seem to be few and 
faint that venture to resist it. The situation is om- 
inous. Has Mr. Harrison the courage and the firm- 
ness to subdue this mob ? 

Other complications are serious. 

of the Republicans with the saloon power in the 
last election has strained the allegiance of many 
. voters. The free whisky plank in the platform was 
a bad omen, and when Warner Miller was sacrificed 
and Harrison elected in New York by the liquor 
element, and the friendship of the same power was 
so diligently and so successfully cultivated in Con- 
necticut and in Missouri, it was made manifest that 
the day is gone by when the Democrats are to have 
a monopoly of the rum contingent. It is evident 
that the present management of the Republican 
_ party is by no means averse to making friends of 
this mammon of unrighteousness. And the discov- 
ery of this fact, since the last election, has consid- 
erably shaken the loyalty of some of the most 
faithful, while those of us who have clung rather 
dubiously to the skirts of the party have found our 
grip sensibly loosening. i 

Now, it is not necessary to say that with such 
elements in motion the outlook is dubious. A very 
large share of the Republican party adhered to it 
in the last election because they believed it to be, 
on the whole, the party of respectability and de- 
cency ; particularly because they believed that the 
civil service rules would be more consistently admin- 
istered under a Republican administration. It 
must be said that the developments since the elec- 
tion have not been reassuring. And any indication 
that their confidence in these matters had been 
misplaced would create a dissatisfaction among them 
that would not be easily overcome. Add to this 
the disgust which is felt by many on account of the 
alliance with the liquor interest, and the strain upon 
Republican loyalty may become severe. One can 

readily see how the Republican majority might 
quickly disappear, and the year 1890 end with a 
large Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It would seem that the future of the Republican 
party is very much in the keeping of President 
Harrison, and that the task of the custodian is not 
a sinecure. If it should be urged upon him, as it 
will be, that Civil Service Reform was practically 
ignored by the Republican speakers in the last 
campaign, that the battle was won on other issues, and 
that the Republicans are not committed to the reform, 
which is really a Democratic measure, I do not see 
that he could gainsay the assertion. His ownstrong 
words in favor of the reform would remain, but he will 
be advised that this is only his private opinion; that he 
must conform to the policy of the party. It will also 
be urged upon him that he is heavily indebted to the 
saloon power, and must in no way offend or alienate 
this influential class. The people who are very 
likely to be nearest to Mr. Harrison, to be most reso- 
lute and persistent in pressing their views upon 
him, will take some such tone as this. Among them 
will be many of the recognized leaders of the party, 
the men who “ organized victory.” From the great 
mass of the Republican voters, the industrious, 
respectable, intelligent citizens, who want no offices, 
and who care for country rather more than for 
party, Mr. Harrison will have no communications at 
all. These people are never taken into account by 
the machinists ; it is assumed that their loyalty to 
the party is unflinching. It will be well for Mr. 
Harrison to consider that this has come to be a 
hazardous assumption. The existence of the Repub- 
lican party depends upon the cordial adhesion of 
this class of citizens. What kind of policy will 
secure their adhesion is a question well worth his 
careful thought. Happily, he is not unacquainted 
with them. All his associations have been with the 
sober and reputable elements of society. I think 
that he knows something of their views and justly 
estimates their power. 

It is safe to say that this is not the time for low- 
ering the standards of the Republican party. Mr. 
Harrison must give us a better An a cleaner admin- 
' istration than that of Mr. Cleveland. He must put 
his hand to the plow as resolutely as Mr. Cleve- 
land did, and he must not look back, as Mr. 
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Cleveland was, unhappily, beguiled to do. The 
people nearest him cordially hate the civil service 
law, but it is the law; and a failure to enforce it 
will be fatal. Besides, this law, if faithfully ob- 
served, is the President’s best friend. It is the 
strongest bulwark he can find against the mob of 
office-seekers. Let it be understood from the out- 
set that the law will be lived up to religiously, the 
letter and the spirit of it, and the task of his ad- 
ministration will be amazingly simplified at once. 
It will require some pluck to make this resolution 
and stand by it, but this is the only path of safety. 


He will be, cursed for doing it, of course; but he 


will be harassed to death if he fails to do it. 

Mr. Harrison has a great opportunity. His 
administration sets forth with a majority in both 
houses of Congress; and grave questions of public 
welfare are pressing for solution. If he can hold 
his party together and give it wise leadership, he 
can render great services to his country. He must 
judge for himself whether a firm, courageous, 
high-minded policy will be best for himself and 
for his party and for his country. 


IN THE MATTER OF PEW-RENTING. 
By THE Rev. F. M. Norra. 


HE genuine welcome given to the recent utter- 
ance of Dr. Parkhurst concerning the commer- 
cial theory of church support is marked and sig- 
nificant. It means that those who have long plead 
the case in the court of public opinion are honestly en- 
couraged to have the right to count upon this eloquent 
and earnest and epigrammatic religious leader as an 
advocate of this just causealso. It means also that 
many in the Christian Church believe that the 
time has come for a restatement of the whole mat- 
ter, and a careful inquiry into the relation between 
methods of church sustentation and, on the one 
hand, the inactive and selfish formalism of multi- 
tudes of church members and, on the other, the 
suspicions, the distastes, and the consequent aliena- 
tion of the masses now “unchurched.” That 
such an alienation exists needs no argument. 
That its causes are deep-seated and manifold is 
equally clear. Thatone of those causes is a method 
of finance in the church which encourages pride and 
exclusiveness, and exposes poverty to needless hu- 
miliation, creates caste distinctions and emphasizes 
differences which the Gospel seeks to obliterate, and 
forces the church to say to the multitudes, instead of 
the Master’s “Come,” “Come if you can pay our 
price for the privilege,” is with an increasing num- 
ber of earnest people a profound conviction. 

The aim of the present paper, however, is not a 
general discussion, but a statement or two in rebut- 
tal, with a practical illustration of the same. 

If the arguments against “ Free Seats” are to be 
stated again, among them will be found the follow- 
ing. They are familiar indeed : 

I. If the seats are free, families cannot sit together, 
and the important principle of family worship within 
the house of God will beabandoned. The scattering of 
the household as soon as the church doors are reached 
means probably the loss of some of its members entire- 
ly. This is an argument of genuine force. Children 
and parents should be together in the church. The 
familiar Bibles, prayer books, and hymn books must 
be, in a sense, private property. The notion of some 
people that they must always see the minister from 
the same angle is worthy of respect. We have fa- 
vorite corners in our libraries, and habitual points 
of view in all our social and intellectual life. The 
shrine, the crucifix, the window open toward Jeru- 
salem, are all most philosophical. Again, stated 
worshipers in a given church are necessarily a class 
as distinguished from those who are but occasional 
in their attendance. It is common justice that 
prompts the latter to concede to the former certain 
privileges which everywhere must be associated with 
the habitual. Now, while it is generally untrue that 
the pew-system meets the need of. large families of 
moderate means, the cost of a sufficient number of 
sittings in an eligible location being beyond the purse 
of, let us say, a mechanic with a family of six 
children, in most particulars it does meet the gen- 
eral requirements above stated in a way which the 
other plan fails to accomplish. That this is a need- 
less distinction between the two systems will appear 
from the illustration below. 

II. It is assumed that no adequate and regular 


income can be secured without the virtual contract 


between officiary and pew-holder which a system of 
rental at a fixed price establishes. Indeed, the re- 
lief experienced by some church treasurers when 
this business-like scheme has superseded all less 


involuntary sources of supply is little less than 
pathetic. 

This also must be reckoned a forceful argument. 
The financial expedients to which “free” churches 
have seemed to be driven are certainly humiliating. 
Feasts and fairs and their congeners, whose object 
is to raise money, not for great emergencies or for 
outside benevolence, but for a church’s own annual 
supplies, are, in the main, dangerous and destruc- 
tive. The money may be raised, but the standards 
are usually lowered. The “ deficiency collection,” 
with which many<“ free” churches are constantly 
harassed, is the last refuge of pecuniary pessimism. 
It suggests strongly to the young and to the gen- 
eral public that the church is a mendicant, and en- | 
courages in givers, both spasmodic and perennial, 
the persuasion that the chief end of the church is 
to pay its debts. 

Equally injurious, except in the case of genuine 
mission churches, is the method of subsidies, so 
granted as to depreciate the necessity of self-help 
and its attendant self-respect. The giving of a 
weak church needs to be kept always nearer the 
maximum than the minimun, if assistance -from 
outside sources is to be of any real value. 3 

But the instance given herewith shows that the 
“deficiency” collection is not necessary to the sur- 
vival of a “free” church. | 

The church to which reference is now made is 
located in one of the most populous regions of a large 
city. In its membership are one or two wealthy 
men, a number who are in reasonably comfortable 
circumstances, while the great majority are of that - 
intelligent, sinewy middle class which can accom- 
plish more with their little than those who have 
fuller purses can with their much. The church 
edifice will seat a thousand people, and has ample 
facilities for every kind of religious and benevolent 
work. It is a church of families, and its expenses 
are not less than $10,000 annually. Notwithstand- 
ing severe pressure from the example of neighbor- 
ing churches which were managed upon the pew- 
rental plan, and the danger of experimenting in a 
crisis, a strong conviction existed that this institu- 
tion should be a church for the people rather than 
a religious club, that it must pay its debts, and that 
families and stated worshipers must find agreeable 
arrangements for their comfort. The following 
plan was adopted, and is now being satisfactorily 
carried out. At the close of each financial year a 
card is furnished to the members of the congrega- 
tion, which reads upon one side thus : 


¢ 


(Name and location of the church.) 
Our method for meeting the current expenses 
of the society is based on stated weekly offerings 
by the members of the church and congregation ; 
viz., that known as the Envelope plan. 


APPLICATION FOR SITTINGS. 


To the Board of Trustees : 
Please set apart for the use of my .. . [self 
or family] during the regular services of the 


I hereby agree to contribute to the current funds 
of the church the sum of ......... per week 
for the ensuing year. 


N. B.—AIl subscriptions to current expense fund 
end with the current year. | 


On the reverse of the card are these statements, 
which show the details of the method : 


CHURCH SITTINGS. 


Sittings may be secured upon application to the 
Board of Trustees, subject to the following regula- 
tions : 

1. The Board of Trustees shall compose a com- - 
mittee on “assignment of sittings,” whose duty it 
shall be to assign regular sittings to all members of 
the church and congregation applying for the same 
upon their first becoming contributors to the “ en- 
velope fund.” 

2. Individual preferences shall be consulted as 
far as possible in making the assignments, but the 
committee shall have absolute authority. 

3. The sittings assigned shall be reserved by the 
ushers until ten minutes after the appointed time 
for opening at the morning service, and until the 
appointed time for opening at the evening service. 

4. Whenever subscribers shall have become three 
months in arrears in their payments, without rea- 
sonable excuse having been made, the sittings as- 


signed them shall be at the disposal of the Trustees. 


5. Suitable boxes are placed in convenient places 
to receive the envelopes, and blank forms of appli- 
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cations may be obtained from any officer of the 
church. 


It will be seen at once that the success of this 
plan depends upon the impartiality of the committee 
on sittings, upon the carefulness and tact of the 
ushers, and upon the accuracy of the financial sec- 
retary, who must keep accounts with several hundred 
people. As to the reality of this success, it is enough 
to say that the church is recognized as a “ free- 
seat” church ; it has lived five years without any 
deficiency in current expenses, but has, on the con- 
trary, known the joy of facing a real “surplus ;” 
large families sit regularly together at the public serv 
ices, strangeis feel themselves always welcome, and 
the “rich and poor meet together,” and feel that 
“the Lord is the maker of them all,”’ since there are 
no best pews for the former nor worse pews for the 
latter. 

That such illustrations of what is generally held 
to be a sound method, “ if it can be done,” are not 
less rare is largely due to lack 4 courage, or, what 
is worse, love of “ease in Zion,” to be obtained in 
choice pews at so much per year. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


FURTHER IMPORTANT FACTS CONCERNING 
THEM. 
By THE Rey. Davin G. Wy ir, Pa.D. 


al the prosecution of our study of the public school 
system of the United States and Canada, we come 
now to consider, as briefly as possible, the replies 
given by public officials to the following question: Is 
there general satisfaction with the public school 
system 
It is a great satisfaction to be able to say that the 
majority of replies are in the affirmative. There is 
scarcely a dissenting voice. From north, south, east, 
and west there comes a hearty response—Yes. The 
universal, or almost universal, testimony of the su- 
perintendents—and they are certainly in the proper 
position to be trustworthy judges—is that the public 

schools are giving good satisfaction. This of course 
does not commit them to saying that the schools are 
perfect; improvements might be made to advan- 
tage; but, considering all things, the school system as 
it exists in our country at the present hour is giving 
general satisfaction. And, considering the fact that 
it is an easy and a common thing to find fault with 
public institutions, it seems almost wonderful that 
there should be such general satisfaction in a nation 
with sixty millions of people. 

But are there no objections? The reply is that 
there are numerous objections made to the public 
schools. ‘These we shall now consider, remarking, 
however, before we pass on, that a few of the objec- 
tions are on moral grounds, but the majority on 
other than moral grounds; a most consoling fact, it 
must be granted, to every“lover of free schools in 
this broad land. 

In considering the moral objections to the public 

school system it seems best to quote the language of 
the superintendents as nearly verbatim as possible. 
As a rule, they express themselves in good, terse 
English which cannot easily be misunderstood. 

We commence with New England. All will be 
anxious to hear the report from the Bay State, and 
especially so as Boston is just now a storm-center. 
Says the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 


Massachusetts : ,“* One objection made to the public: 


schools is that they are godless, and made by those 
who object to the reading of the Bible in the 
schools.”’ 7 : 

Connecticut replies that some are in favor of de- 
nominational schools; these are desired by some 
Roman Catholies—but the feeling is by no means 
general. From Rhode Island we learn that there is 
little criticism made on the schools except by the Ro- 
man Catholics. The schools are objected to as god- 
less by some of the Roman Catholic clergy in Penn- 
sylvania, and also in Virginia. The superintendent 
of the latter State thinks that the schools cannot be 
called godless. He affirms that it is too strong a 
way of putting the question. 

From the West some interesting replies were re- 
ceived; for example, the superintendent of the 
schools of Michigan expresses himself in this man- 
ner: ‘‘ There is general satisfaction. Some parties 
object to any religious exercises whatever, and oth- 
ers earnestly insist upon them. The Catholics ob- 
ject to the schools on the ground that they are god- 
less if no religious instruction is given, and secta- 
rian if there is. Infidels and Jews object on grounds 
peculiar_to their views.” 

Substantially the same objections are made in 


Illinois and Wisconsin. In Illinois some object 
that the schools are not purged of everything like 
religious instruction; others that the schools are 
godless. In Wisconsin some Catholic and Lu- 
theran people object that primary teaching is not 
largely religious and denominational, and not given 
under the direction of the Church. 

There are some objections to the schools on 
grounds other than religious. They are, however, 
not of a serious nature. Vermont Objections are 
made to the present management by small and in- 
dependent school districts, with no efficient super 
vision. Connecticut : Some think that the schools are 
not adapted to modern needs. There is not a suffi- 
cient number of trained teachers. Rhode Island: 
The scope of the schools is considered by some too 
great. West Virginia: There is defective super- 
vision. In North Carolina there is a deficiency of 


| funds; and in North Carolina the terms are too 


short. In Missouri the terms are too short and the 
wages of the teachers too low. Objections are 
made in Nevada “to county superintendents; to 
trustees who do not understand their business, and 
who do all in their power to retard the best intev- 
ests of the schools and districts. Some districts are 
controlled by Mormon people, who fail to teach his- 
tory.” This completes the summary of all the ob- 
jections mentioned by the superintendents in all 
the States and Territories heard from. They are 
certainly not so serious that a remedy cannot be 
found. 

With respect to the last question, “Are there 
any parochial schools in your State, and are they 
increasing ?’—the reply is that in the following 
States and Territories parochial schools exist and 
are slowly increasing, viz.: In California, Oregon, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Minnesota, and Washington Territory. 

In four States, New York, California, Oregon, 
and Minnesota, these schools are numerous. Only 
a few are to be found in the States of South Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, and 
in Washington Territory. 

According to the reports received, parochial 
schools are not on the increase in the States of 
Iowa, North Carolina, Louisiana, Missouri, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, Vermont, Arizona, 
Nevada, Illinois, Nebraska, and Georgia. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. From the facts submitted, we conclude, first, 
that the common schools cannot be properly desig- 
nated as godless. There is a great deal of moral 
and religious instruction directly and indirectly 
imparted. In by far the largest number of in- 
stances the teachers are left perfectly free to con- 
duct devotional exercises, and to instill into the 
minds of the pupils committed to their care moral 
and religious principles; while in many of the 
States and Territories ‘“‘manners and morals” are 
required to be taught according to statute law. 
The law aims, however, to exclude sectarianism. 

2. The American free common schools are real- 
izing in a wonderful degree the purposes of their 
founders. They are educating the youth in the 
common branches of learning (though there is a 
growing tendency to introduce the higher branches), 
and are giving general satisfaction throughout the 
Union. No institution in theland is doing more to 
assimilate our heterogeneous population and to 
mold an American people than our system of com- 
mon schools. 

3. There is some dissatisfaction with the schools 
on both moral and other grounds. The dissatisfac- 
tion with the schools morally and religiously comes, 
as a general rule, from the Roman Catholic clergy, 
who will not cease to agitate the question until they 
either control the schools in the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church or secure a division of the 
school fund. They mean war on the schools to the 
knife and to the end. 

4. Without doubt, the laws on the subject of 
moral and religious instruction in many of the 
States are vague, imperfect, and entirely too negative. 
While both of these great subjectsare taught in many, 
perhaps in most, of the public schools, still it is too 
often with a sort of an apology. They are kept too 
much in the background, and thrust too often into 
acorner. Our laws should give more prominence 
to these subjects, and be more positive in the posi- 
tion which they assume. In that case teachers 
would not hesitate about doing their duty in this 
respect, as we find them doing so often. 

5. While there are parochial schools in many of 
the States and Territories,generally they are confined 


to cities, and to neighborhoods with a heavy foreign 
population. As competitors with the common 
schools, when these are properly conducted, they 
are not greatly to be feared. We venture the as- 
sertion that if the common schools continue to give 
moral and religious instruction, if the Christian 
teachers are left as free to open the schools with 
the reading of the Bible and with prayer and to 
inculcate moral and ethical principles as they have 
been during the past half-century, there will be 
little danger of the common schools being dis- 
placed by parochial and church schools. 

6. The American common schools have enemies 
who seek their destruction. If American citizens 
are determined to preserve the school system as it 
has been and is to-day, and at the same time to per- 
fect it and to keep it abreast of the times, then they 
must be vigilant, active, brave. 


PROGRESS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By tur Rev. James JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


LS the presidency of the Marquis of Lorne 

the distinguished African traveler, Sir Francis 
de Winton, delivered a charming lecture, recently, 
before a fashionable audience in Kensington, London, 
upon the march of events in Central Africa. In 
the present paper I purpose gathering a few of the 
sheaves, with some personal additions, for the benefit 
of the widespread family of readers of The Chris- 
tian Union. 

The gallant explorer is favorably known in Eng- 
land as the friend and champion of Stanley. On 
every necessary occasion he has stepped forward 
latterly to defend the reputation of the great trav- 
eler, and also to assure the British public of his 
undoubted safety and ultimate triumph. 

Sir Francis has been to the Congo, where he 
officiated as administrator for eighteen months and 
had the opportunity of obtaining a thorough knowl- 
edge of Western Africa. Not long since he was 
summoned at a moment’s notice to take charge of 
a campaign on the West Coast. Within a fortnight 
of his arrival he had the good fortune to announce 
the superability of all obstacles. His mission was 
one of the briefest and best on record, and also one 
of the cheapest ever accomplished by any portion 
of the British army. During the last few months 
Sir Francis has undertaken the responsibilities of 
the secretaryship of that promising ente~prise known 
as the British Imperial East Africa Company. It 
may be taken for granted by those who know any- 
thing of his speeches and correspondence that he is 
strenuously advocating the entire extirpation of 
African slavery. 

Much interest, said the lecturer, had been awak- 
ened in Central African regions in the course of 
the past fifty years by explorers, commercial ad- 
venturers, geologists, botanists, zodlogists, sports- 
men, and especially by missionaries. The books 
written of the actual deeds of those who discovered 
and explored the vast interior lands abounded in 
stories of great interest, of fatiguing journeys, of 
hazardous voyages, of ascents of lofty mountains, 
of conflicts with fierce natives, and of encounters 
with wild beasts, sufficient to stimulate the heart 
and brain of man to noble exploits. Many of these 
heroes belonged to the English-speaking races, or 
were natives of Great Britain. An interesting 
résumé of the explorations since 1850 was then 
given, after which Stanley’s name and achievements 
were introduced. 

Mr. Stanley’s energy, resource, and talent for 
exploration had only been equaled by those which 
Livingstone had previously exhibited. The appear- 
ance of Stanley as a new traveler in the arena of 
Central Africa dated from 1871. At that time 
the unknown whereabouts of Livingstone, whose 
discoveries were resulting in extraordinary develop 
ments, caused unusual suspense. For the relief of 
Livingstone, or in order to learn tidings of him, 
Mr. Stanley commenced his memorable expedition 
which proved completely successful. From the 
time of the lamented death of Livingstone the 
doings of Stanley were traced until 1877, when he 
explored the waterway of the Congo. 

Other expeditions were narrated, the latest of 
which had been performed by Lieutenant Vangele, 
of the Belgian army, about twelve months ago." 

In connection with the names of those who had 
done eminent service in the cause of the redemption 
and civilization of the tribes of Central Africa 
came that of Emin Pasha, otherwise Eduard 
Schnitzer, who was born in the Prussian province 
of Silesia in the year 1840. He commenced the 
study of medicine at Berlin in 1858, and graduated 
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at the University of that city in 1864. Animated 
by a strong desire to travel and a love of natural 
history, he went that same year to Turkey, and, 
crossing over to Asia Minor, he remained there till 
1873, when he returned to Constantinople and 
quickly mastered the Arabic and kindred languages. 
In 1876 he entered the Egyptian service as Dr. 
Emin Effendi. His many and ratiad talents and his 
devotion to duty attracted the attention of General 
Gordon, who employed him first as surgeon-general, 
and afterwards, in 1878, promoted him to be Gover- 
nor of the Equatorial Provinces of the Soudan. How 
faithfully and with what signal success he governed 
those provinces, in spite of Arab intrigue and hostil- 
ity, of severance from all communication with the 
civilized world for four years, and also of the 
wonderful energy by means of which he had 
established a settled form of government, had all 
been recorded on the page of history. ‘The whole 
world admired the fortitude of the man as embodied 
in his last communication, dated November 2, 1887, 
that “he would never desert his province.” 

Questions were coming up respecting the outcome 
of these explorations and discoveries. Mr. Stan- 
ley’s journey down the Congo in 1877 led to his 
return to the scene of his labors in 1879, under the 
auspices of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
The initial enterprise was to open up the heart of 
Central Africa to commerce and civilization by 
the channel of the great Congo River. The 
scarcely anticipated success of the Congo Free 
State gave birth to the Berlin Conference in 1885, 
which resulted in the partition of Central Africa, 
with its two million square miles and sixty millions 
of inhabitants, among the nations of Europe. 
France, Portugal, and the Congo Free State ob- 
tained large concessions on the West Coast. On 
the East Coast the Sultan of Zanzibar was confirmed 
in the possession: of a strip of land extending ten 
miles inland along the coast from Cape Delgado on 
the south to Kipini on the north. In 1886 a con- 
vention was entered into between Great Britain 
and Germany by which a certain portion of East 
Atrica was divided between them, Germany taking 
400 miles and Great Britain contenting herself with 
an area of about 150 miles. Many Englishmen 
had naturally taken umbrage at the larger share 
being surrendered to Germany, England, it was 
well known, having the honor of discovering it, and 
afterward promoting the development of its trade 
and commerce by British influence and capital. 

This partition suggested a complex problem. 
The vast area of the territory was inhabited by a 
free-living, work-hating, generally happy and con- 
tented people, who, being split up into numberless 
communities, offered no serious obstacles to being 
governed by other nations alien to them in man- 
ners, customs, laws, color—in fact, in everything. 
Those European nations had separate interests, dif- 
ferent forms of government, and distinct religious 
systems. What was likely to be the interaction of 
the dual forces of civilization and commerce under 
such conditions? This was a grave question, affect- 
ing the lives of from fifty to one hundred millions 
of people. Within the past twelve months agree- 
ments had been made with the late Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar by which the’ coast line of the respective areas 
of Great Britain and Germany were to be adminis- 
tered by companies belonging to those two nations. 
The English company had obtained a charter, was 
taking over the territory ceded by the Sultan, and 
was working for the prosperity, liberty, and prog- 
ress of the people. The Germans, unfortunately, 
had, in the course of the last three months, so mis- 
managed affairs that they had provoked against 
themselves the revolt of the native population. In 
this dilemma Germany essayed to cast the blame 
on the slave trade and the reigning Sultan. It was 
now proposed that Great Britain and Germany 
should take joint action in suppressing the slave 
trade, and much of the future of the East Coast - of 
Africa depended on the arrangements that would 
be made. . 

Sir Francis discussed the question of Emin Pasha’s 
relief, and justified the route adopted by Stanley. 
The line of journey beyond the Aruwimi was also 
sketched. ‘The rumors which had come to hand 
respecting Stanley’s safety were satisfactorily ex- 
plained. A letter which Sir Francis had received 
on November 20 from the late Mr. Jameson, 
dated April, was read, in which the deceased 
naturalist expressed the opinion that Tippoo Tip 
would be induced to send on his carriers when 
he knew that Stanley had gained the object of his 
mission. 
girdled town of Wadelai about last December or 
January, and was there unexpectedly detained. Sir 


Stanley had probably reached the slave- 


Francis did not think there was any real cause for 
anxiety so long as no definite news was received of 
disaster, or that he had failed to reach Emin before 
last February, or that Emin at that time had no 
news of his caravan. It was impossible that a car- 
avan so well equipped and commanded by a man 
like Stanley could be swallowed up without leaving 


-traces of it even in the heart of Africa. 


The religious question of Central Africa was 
peculiarly imperative. While the explorers had 
made a free gift to the world of this rescued land, 
it remained for the werld to accept the gift, and 
acknowledge its higher responsibilities by hurling 


back the tide of Mohammedan invasion which was | 


setting in from the north and east, so that, in the 
fullness of time, the light and glory of Christianity, 
the light of the world, might shine upon and illu- 
mine the land. 

Bishop Smythies, of the Universities Mission, 
writing from Zanzibar by the current mail, deplores 
the misunderstanding between the Germans and the 
natives. He expresses the hope that God may in 
his goodness to them bring good out of it all, though 
it looked very much as if it might result in exter- 
minating the missionaries, who would be the great 
means of checking the slave trade by being instru- 
mental in altering the ideas of the people. It is 
very misleading to divide Africa into oppressors 
and oppressed, and not to recognize the idea of 
slavery being rooted in the minds of all Africans. 
It is only Christianity which will clear them of it. 
Cutting off the external evil will be a very poor 
substitute for Christianity. However, the more the 
evil is prevented, and the poor people saved from 
cruelty, the better, which it is hoped will lead to 
good on a large scale. | 

Interesting news has just reached England that 
Mr. Mackenzie, the representative of the British 
East Africa Company at Mombasa, has settled the 
vexed question of fugitive domestic slaves harbored 
at the mission station there, which lately threatened 
to culminate in an armed attack on the missionaries. 
This arrangement effects the ransom of 1,500 slaves, 
creates good-fellowship, and removes a long-stand- 
ing irritation in the minds of the leading na- 
tives. 

Relative to the East African blockading fleet, it 
is definitely announced that in addition to nine 
Portuguese war-ships, two Italian, and one French, 
the total British strength will consist of seven ships, 
18,645 tons displacement and 17,210 horse-power, 
with 54 guns and 1,541 men. The total German 
strength will be seven ships, 13,677 tons dis- 
placement and 15,900  horse-power, with 72 
guns and 1,602 men. The coast which will be 
most closely watched extends from the mouth of 
the River Rovuma to Kipini; but the whole coast 
line from the Zambesi to a point opposite Aden 
(not less than 3,000 miles in length) will, as far as 
the available force permits, be guarded. 

Lieutenant Wissmann will set out immediately in 
charge of an expedition to Wadelai. He will most 
probably make his start into the interior from the 
Vitu territory. 


ELSIE LESLIE LYDE. 


By. Mus. Lucy C. 


OMING home from the matinée of * Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ” the other day, I stopped at 
the door of an uptown apartment, rang the bell, 
and in an instant the handle was turned, two soft 
arms were around my neck, and “Elsie Leslie,” 
the star of Mrs. Burnett’s beautiful play, danced 
back into the drawing-room with me ready to talk 
of—what? Not, dear young people who are read- 
ing this, of the applause of the theater, her suc- 
cesses and triumphs, her petting and praising socially 
and publicly, all of which have been quite enough 
to turn any ordinary little girl’s head; but of what 
a happy time she had been having with the beauti- 
ful presents sent her; and then, standing in the fire- 
light and looking like a picture with her cloud of 
golden hair falling about the sweetest, most inno- 
cent child’s face 1 have ever seen, her little frock 
of dark green, with its quaint yoke and white 
guimpe, suiting her admirably, Elsie goes on to say 
she is very busy writing a story—indeed, she has 
pencil and paper for that purpose in herlhands; and 
I hope she will forgive me if I mention that the 
name of this story is “The True History of Faith- 
ful John.” Elsie, between the acts that day, had 
flown back to her dressing-room, heedless of the 
storm of applause, because “she had the story so 
on her mind,” and there she had written on and on 
until recalled for the next scene. 


Elsie and I are great friends, and we discuss a 
great many subjects, but rarely do we touch upon 
her dramatic talent, for this little maiden of nine 
years, with her soft, large blue eyes, sensitive face, 
and lovely lips ready to dimple into smiles or to 
most tenderly kiss those whom she loves, is, I am 
positive, totally devoid of vanity, and, as a conse- 
quence, of either affectation or “ vexation of spirit.” 
No “stage”’ manners has Elsie. Books and dolls 
are her delight, and her little desk near the window 
is kept in the most orderly way, for Elsie is very 
well brought up, and at home could set an example 
to many a child I know of whose life is all one of 
luxury and ease. ‘The routine of her day is abso- 
lutely wholesome. Up at ten every morning; a 
ey breakfast, a regular “constitutional” walk, 
then 4 play with her dolls or some young friends 
with whom no word of the stage is uttered, then a 
long nap, dinner, and the theater, where every one 
behind the scenes is her friend and for all of whom 
she has some gay word or cheerful, sunny little 
look. Elsie was born in New Jersey, and is highly 
connected on both sides of the water; her cousin, 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, wanted her named for 
her, but Elsie was at last decided upon for the baby 
of whom her mother says that she looked and acted 
always like the incarnation of sunshine, was always 
sweet-tempered and loving, and, baby that she was, 
when her marvelous talent began to develop never 
showed the slightest sentiment of affectation over 
it. Before she could walk or talk the baby girl in 
her mother’s arms would imitate the gestures of 
those around her, to the infinite amusement of the 
family and friends, but it was when she was about 
three years of age that her actual genius was shown. 
Having seen Edwin Booth in Richard III., she re- 
turned home to electrify her family by imitation of 
various scenes, rushing from one room tothe other 
crying out, “‘ A horse, a horse; my kingdom for a 
horse,” in a way which fairly silenced those who 
looked on, much ‘as the child Rachel made the 
hearts of those who listened to her first recitations 
in the streets of Paris stand still with the sort of 
awe and wonderment precocious genius brings to 
the minds of the mature. So Elsie, having decided 
her own career, took it all as calmly and as much 
matter of course as Jenny Lind when a little girl 
in Sweden took her divine gift in song. “ Why, it 
isn’t anything,” says Elsie in answer to some ques- 
tion as to how it “came to her.” “It’s all easy 
enough, and there are so many other interesting 
things.” 

In her young life there have, indeed, been many, 
for Elsie has met countless people of distinction ; 
and on January | she is going to begin a regular 
diary in order to record her “ ’spe1iences.” 

Elsie likes to be very sincere in her work; so 
she reads aloud in the play from a book really 
called “The Tower of London,” in which she is 
greatly interested. It worried her to know what a 
“scavenger’s daughter’ meant, and we found out 
it was an instrument of torture, invented by one 
Skeffington, Lieutenant of the Tower in the reign 
of Henry VIII. | 

Much regular schooling just now is not permitted 
her, the little mind being too active, but she reads a 
great deal and is read to by her devoted elder sister : 
helpful, useful books, as well as some stories; and 
she is learning French with a daily governess. 
Among her favorite books are the “Innocents 
Abroad ” and “The Prince and the Pauper.” 

Her home life is as sheltered as that of any little 
maiden whose evenings are not spent before the 
footlights ; and Elsie wants to earn and put by 
money for her education and some travel later; so 
there is this raison d’étre in a public life. Her 
parents or her sister are always with her. Sunday 
mornings see her in an uptown church, a serious 
little worshiper, who, dressed in a quaint dark 
cloak and wearing a big felt hat covered with 
plumes, scarcely looks her nine years. She is de- 
voted to poor people, invalids, any one in trouble, and 
would give away anything to one inneed. Sheand 
another darling little girl of my acquaintance, well 
known socially in New York and elsewhere, went out 
the* other day to purchase something for one of 
‘“¢ Maud’s” “ humble friends,” a poor boy ; but, child- 
like, they thought they would bring it home to have a 
“little play ” with it first themselves—but with vital 
caution and care! “ For you know, Elsie,” says Maud, 
“it isn’t ours /” and “ We must be so careful not to 
break it,” half whispers Elsie, handling the toy 
very gingerly, although only designed for a poor 
boy—one of the gifts which bring no earthly 
praise, but that other unsullied and uncorrupted 
treasure beyond the world of these two children, at 


whom I was looking the other day, as they stood 
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before me—Elsie’s eyes softened as we talked 
of the year’s first festival, and Maud’s look 
deepening with intelligence—and the only thought 
keenly in my mind was that “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” May the gentleness, the sweet- 
ness, and the purity of Elsie’s childhood abide with 
her, thought I. The world into which she is going 
will—it must—contain shadows and thorns, strange 
places for this little maiden whose heart is so ten- 
der, whose nature so pure, and whose absolute belief 
in its being “all a happy world,’ and “ she the hap- 
piest child in it ” touches me as beautiful but curi- 
ously pathetic. 


DEATH: A VISION. 
By E. J. Loomis. 


rt night I dreamed of specters drear ; 
Fantastic shapes of pain and fear 
Across the dark drew slowly near. 


Men bowed with grief, men red with shame, 
Blasphemers giving God the blame 
Of their own sins, before me came. 


Women with faces stil] and white 
Came forward through the murky night, 
With sad eyes watching for the light. 


Children with soft lips white with fears, 
Their pure young eyes all dim with tears, 
Their faces older than their years, 


Were searching for some missing face 
Throughout that thronged and dreary space, 
Yet found it not in all the place. 


Fear dwelt in every sleepless eye ; 
Some terror seemed forever nigh 
From which they vainly strove to fly. 


In countless myriads came the throng ; 
The sick and well, the weak and strong, 
Sinner and sinless, swept along. 


And over all hung densest night ; 
On every side, to left, to right, 
I searched, but saw no ray of light. 


Only the myriad faces shone 
With a pale luster of their own. 
No light was there save this alone. 


And this faint light did not prevail 
Against the midnight’s heavy veil— 
It‘ only showed the wanderers pale. 


Then far above the moving stream 
I saw a dim and vapory gleam 
Like the first flash of morning’s beam. 


And in the midst came slow to sight 
A glorious form, supremely bright, 
His light robes radiating light. 


His face changed ever to the view— 
Now terrible, now sweet, it grew ; 
Ever it changed to somewhat new. 


Anil on the press below his feet 
He bent a look so sadly sweet 
I longed his tender glance to meet, 


For so it seemed that look would bring 
Peace unto each created thing, 
Answers to every questioning. 


Then, stooping down, he took the hand 
Of one among that countless band 
Which wandered through the midnight land, 


And drew him softly to his breast 
As he would lull him into rest 
Sweeter than ever mortal blest. 


But terror seized the wanderer’s heart ; 
He strove the angel’s hands to part ; 
Struggled from that kind breast to start. 


But into the majestic face 
He gazed, and fear and weariness 
To measureless content gave place. 


And when the wanderer’s doubts were stilled, 
And warm his heart that fear had chilled, 
And trust his weary bosom filled, 


Then upward toward a light that beamed 
From far above, and downward streamed, 
The angel lifted him who dreamed ; 


And half-seen arms received him there, 
And smiles from lips divinely fair 
Banished all memory of care. 


But ere the wanderer vanished quite 
Within the soft celestial light, 
His face had grown serenely bright, 


And tenfold life shone in his eyes ; 
“His countenance put on a guise 
Like those who dwell in Paradise. 


And then he vanished in the glow. 
And ever from the throng below, © 
That wandered aimless to and fro, 


One after one the angel took, 
Stilled by a touch the hearts that shook, — 
And banished terror by his look. 


This word of truth the vision saith : 
Life lives not in our daily breath ; 
The life of Life is found in Death. 


ROSANNA. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


By B. CHack Wyman, 
Author of ‘* Poverty Grass,”” etc. 


OSANNA found life very pleasant for months 
after this. She worked with a light heart. 
She ought to have saved a little money, after the 
debts were paid, but she did not manage very well. 
Once, for instance, she spent fifty cents for a collar 
for Eva. The future did not worry her. She was 
only eighteen, and it did not seem to her that any- 
thing could ever again go wrong with her. 

Then another baby came, so soon that there really 
was not much chance to save anything before that 
event, and when this child was four weeks old, Bob 
was ill with rheumatism. His parents refused to 
take him home, and Rosanna could not work in the 
mill any more, but divided her slender strength 
among her many household tasks. Sometimes her 
father paid a little money for Bob's board, but not 
often. He and his wife needed a great many 
pennies to supply themselves with beer, and, besides, 
there were plenty of well-shaped children in their 
house who seemed better worth caring for than 
Bob. 

In these years malaria descended like a stifling 
fog upon that part of New Englana, and men, 
women, and children grew faint in its noisome 
breath. People wondered whence and why it came, 
and talked about the possibility that it would go 
mysteriously as it had come; and all the while, in 
the Blackbird Valley, they poured floods of sewage 
from village after village and town after town into 
one little river, which grew foul with its burden. 
Sometimes, in seasons of drought, the stream nearly 


dried away, and the sewage halted in the channel. 


Sometimes freshets arose and the angry river rushed 


over its bordering fields and spread its poisonous 


waves about the doors of low tenement-houses. 
Then it swept onward, carrying to the sea what 
might have enriched the land, if properly used, and 
marking its course with baleful exhalations. 

Tom had malaria, and often could not work. 
Annie Newton came once in a while, to see Ro- 
sanna, but even charitable people do not really 
support poor families, and there were many uncom- 
forted days of struggle for these poor creatures. 
Happy days, too, for the babies thrived, Bob grew 
better, and they were all so young they needs must 
at times play and rejoice together. 

Just as Bob was able to walk a little about the 
house, a third infant came. Rosanna was never 
well again, and there was no longer any question 
of her going back to the mill. It was a year later 
that Bob began to crawl out-of-doors, and one 
bright December day he crept down the street and 
across the railroad track. Somebody had given 
him a silver ten-cent piece, and he meant to buy a 
soap-bubble pipe for Eva’s Christmas. He carried 
a tin pail, for he contemplated a further purchase 
of milk for his sister, who could not eat much these 


| latter days. 


Tom, meanwhile, ill with a cold, sat at home 
watching Rosanna playing on the floor with the 
children. Eva leaned over her shoulder; their 


two yellow heads touched. The baby lay on his 


mother’s knees. Two-year-old Ben sat on the 
hearth and clapped his hands. Rosanna stretched 
out her arms to him. He turned from her to 
thrust forth a little red tongue and lick up a big 


sweet drop of molasses on the stone beside him. 


His mother laughed, and cuddled up her baby to 
her breast. 

“TI say, Rosanna,” said Tom, good-humoredly, 
“you're nothin’ but a baby yerself.”’ 

She rose at that, a trifle heavily, gave him the 
little child, donned her hood and shawl, and, with a 
“Mind the young ’uns, Tom,” went smiling out of 
the door. She, too, had a Christmas secret. She 
had done a washing for Jenny Connelly, now Mrs. 
O'Neill, the wife of a prosperous overseer who 
lived near by. Jenny bore not the faintest ill-will 
to Rosanna, feeling instead rather grateful to the 
woman who had made it quite impossible for her 
ever to have married Tom Hughes. She had paid 
Rosanna fifty cents. Tom had no unlershirt, and 
it is very cold work to drive a lumber wagon in 
winter weather. His wife meant to buy him a 
thick gray garment that hung in one of the shop 
windows in the town, and she had the money in her 
hand. On the railroad track she met Bob. 

“Hurry,” cried out the keeper of the crossing, 
and she looked up to see the bar before her begin 
to descend, and she ran forward. Hardly had she 
reached the other side when two screams sounded 
in her ears, and she beheld the gateman’s white 
face. She turned, and saw that Bob had fallen on 
the track. me 

“Get up!” yelled the man; but Rosanna knew 
that the crippled boy could not rise to his feet in 
time, for down the track came the train. She tore 
across the track, and it looked as if she herself fell 
over Bob’s body. She rolled and crawled, she 
writhed along the ground, carrying her brother 
with her. “ Will I ever get there?’ she thought, 
and she seemed to see the engine coming close to 
her. She was not conscious of hearing a sound, 
yet the whistle was splitting the air, and men were 
erying out in helpless warning. 

“‘ My God, I believe she’s got him over!” shouted 
the gatekeeper as the cars swept between his eyes 
and the struggling figures. One maddening mo-— 
ment of suspense, and then the train shot by and 
stopped some rods away. : 

Rosanna, all dragglted and torn, her dress jus 
saved from the grinding wheels, rose dizzily from 
the earth and stooped to lift Bob to his feet. The 
snow between the rails was wet with the milk that 
had been in his pail, and a clay pipe lay unbroken 
on the track. 

The conductor came back from the train, and, 


finding nobody hurt, ran forward again, made a 


signal, and jumped on the platform. “Everything 
is all right,’”’ he said to the questioning passengers. 

Meanwhile Rosanna searched in a dazed way 
about the trampled snow. 

“T’ve lost my fifty cents,” she said, sorrowfully. 
Men and women gathered around, and Bob began 
to whimper. A woman patted his head. 

“ Poor lamb!” she said, “you've got a good 
mother.” Then Bob laughed wildly. “She’s my 
sister,’ he cried. ‘‘Catch my mother doin’ that! 
Mothers don’t do nothin’ but thrash yer.” 

“Qh,” said the woman, much shocked, for she 
had sons and was sometimes ill-tempered herself, 
and so had reason to fear that her boys might not 
always appreciate her conduct in the maternal rela- 
tion, “ you must be a bad boy if she has to whip 
you; this should be a warnin’ to you.” 

She might have moralized further, but at that 
moment Rosanna turned from the questioning 
groups, saying faintly : 

“TY feel all of a tremble. Let's go home, Bob.” 

That night a new baby cried feebly in the little 
tenement. ‘l'om got no sleep, and, as his cold was 
worse, could not go out in the morning, though 
there was more need than ever that he should work. 

“No matter,” said Rosanna, gently; “I sha’n’t 
want much to eat for a day or two, an’ it’s such 
awful weather I can’t bear to have you drivin’ in — 
it,’ and then she cried, remembering the lost half- — 
dollar. | 

There are expenses inevitable to illness and the 
advent of babies, though Tom and Rosanna had 
given up the extravagance of having babies chris- 
tened in her church, since they had had to pay five 
dollars to insure Eva’s curly head from spiritual 
disaster. The new infant was dubbed Molly with- 
out any ceremony, and when it was six days old, 
Rosanna went crawling around to do her house- 
work. Bob, in an access of his disorder, was forced 
to lie still most of the time. Tom’s shirt had to be 
bought out of his own earnings, and it became an 
absolute necessity for him to have new shoes. The 
weekly stipend was small, for many days he had no | 
work, and yet he dared not give up the situation 
lest he should find no other ; and as the teams might 
be ordered out at any, moment, he could not spend 
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his spare hours going about looking for another. 
They owed the grocer, and he refused to give credit ; 


so, the day Mollie was two weeks old, there was_ 


only molasses and a little bread i in the house. 

“T'll toast a slice for you,” said Rosanna when 
her husband came in to dinner. She tried tosmile, 
but she gave her children her share of bread, and 
when she took up Molly to nurse, after Tom was 
gone, a few tears fell on the tiny head. It was 
Wednesday, and it was the first day that week that 
Tom had worked, and he would not be paid till 
Saturday. The stock of coal was running low, and 
the rent would be due the next week. Her. father 
was out of work, and the last time she had asked 
him to help about Bob he had sworn at her and 
driven her away. 

Her eyes felt strained and wide. Her fingers 
trembled, and she moved her feet nervously. She 
was oppressed with a sort of terror, and when the 
door opened suddenly, she gave a little scream. It 
was only her youngest brother, Joe, who thrust a 
small package in her hand, said, ‘ Mother sent it,”’ 
warmed himself a moment by the stove, and, with 
a whoop, dashed out again. She opened the parcel, 
and found in it a slice of bacon. She started to 
put it in the pantry, thinking, “ What a good sup- 
per it'll make for Tom!" 

For she knew just what Tom was suffering at 
that moment, in spite of the new undershirt, as he 
sat on his exposed wagon seat and felt the wind 
and sleet drive against his body. She bent over 
the bacon as she walked across the room, and her 
~nostrils caught its odor. She was so hungry that 
she gasped and stopped still, staring at the meat 
till her limbs shook. She shut her lips tight, 
sprang sudddenly forward, put the package in the 
closet, came out, closed the door behind her, backed 
up against it, and covered her face with her hands. 

‘Mammy! mammy!” cried Eva. She did not 
answer, but wheeled about, opened the door again, 
and shut herself into the pantry. She put both 
hands on the shelf where the bacon lay, and leaned 
heavily, looking at it. Her head slowly moved for- 
ward, with a gesture indescribably unhuman and 
like to an animal. It seemed to her that she must 
seize the bit of meat and tear it with her teeth. 
She had a vision of herself cramming it into her 
mouth. A moment, and she flung herself on the 
floor, locked : her arms about her body, and writhed 
in her own embrace. 

The frenzy passed at last. 
stole out into the kitchen. 


She rose slowly and 
She locked the door 


this time, and carried the key into her bedroom 


and hid it under her pillow. Molly cried, and she 
took up the little thing and tried to nurse it. The 
other children, not hungry like their mother, 
crawled along the floor and cuddled about her feet. 

It grew dark, but she did move or lay the baby 
down, and when Tom came in he muttered something 
about the gloominess of the room. Then “the 
woman who loved him” rose and lighted the lamp 
and set it on the table. There was a strange smile 
on her pale face, and he looked at her inquiringly. 
He had not removed his coat, but stood bending 
over the stove as if half frozen. She brought out 
the bacon and silently put it on a spider to cook. 

“ Ah,” he cried, “that smells good! I wasn’t 
lookin’ for no such luck in the way of supper.” 

She stood over it, inhaling the fragrance till it was 
done, and then served it to him with a fragment of 
bread, and carried the spider across to Bob, who 
lay in a corner on some quilts, and gave it to him, 
saying : 

“You can lick something outer that, I guess.” 

Tom sat down and ate rapidly. Rosanna came 
to the table, and could not go away again. She 
rolled her hands up in her apron,®or she felt afraid 
she should yet snatch the food away from him. He 
felt her eyes, and looking up, startled to see how 
they glared. 

* “Don’t you want a mouthful: sf he said, heroic- 
ally pushing the plate toward her. 

She stared at him blankly, then threw up her 
arms and shrieked. 

An hour later she lay quiet on the bed, the hys- 
terical spasm quite over, and he sat down beside 
her and made her eat that of which he had denied 
himself. 

* You're awful good, ” she said. 

He leaned over shyly and kissd her. He had 
been a good husband as husbands go in his class, 
and very patient about Bob, but Rosanna could not 
remember when he had kissed her before, and her 
eyes filled with tears. She felt remorseful as 
wives often do when their husbands are unexpect- 
edly affectionate, and she whispered contritely : 

‘¢T wouldn’t mind itso much, if I could only keep 


| work the next day. 


| and cheek. 


from thinkin’ about things to eat. I’m sorry I made | 


a fuss.” 

Tom went out that evening and hung about the 
railroad station till midnight, a pale, pathetic-faced 
figure in the ghostly electric light. At last he got 


'a chance to carry a bag home for a late passenger, 


and was rewarded with a few cents. He was more 
desperate, more rebellious against the God in 
heaven and the law on earth than he had ever been. 
He was not a drinking man, but he was famished 
again, and the bakers’ shops were shut and the 
whisky saloons open. He went into one and bought 
a drink. Nevertheless, he retained a dime, and 
next day it furnished his family with some break- 
fast. 

All night Rosanna felt his kiss upon her lips, and 
a presence went with her as she moved about her 


-morning tasks. 


‘I’m gettin’ real silly,”’ she thought. 
She was suffering with real pain now, but still the 
memory of that kiss urged her to effort. She put 


on her outer garments and started forth. To beg. 


is always easier than to work, especially for a 
woman whose youngest baby is only two weeks old; 
and, moreover, its returns come in more quickly. 
Tom, for instance, was working, but he would get 
no money for two days yet. She had not seen Mrs. 
Newton for a long time, but Rosanna directed her 
way to that lady’s house. ‘The poor girl’s shoes 
were thin and split open at the sides. She had 
sewed flannel into the gaps, but still she felt as if 
she were setting her naked feet on the icy ground. 
Overhead the blue sky was softly streaked by deli- 
cate clouds. The bare trees in the gardens which 
she passed were outlined by bluish shadows on the 
snow, whose whiteness here and there passed into 
faint yellow and rose color. It was fiercely cold. 

At Mrs. Newton’s a girl, new to the place, came 
to the door and told the humble visitor that the 
mistress was not at home. 

‘“T wonder,” thought Rosanna, as she turned away, 
“what good it does God to make the wind so cold! 
Mebbe it isn’t God as does it, but the devil a-fightin’ 
him.” 

Once again, as in the early days of her love for 
Tom, Rosanna’s mind was released from its cus- 
tomary lethargy. In spite of all her pain of body, 
the crisis of fate in which she stood seemed to have 
a demonic power to stir her brain. For a brief 
space of time her being received a sort of enlight- 
enment, as if she looked beyond herself into a 
struggling Universe, and beheld mighty forces 
which contended alike for the possession of the 
world and of. her life. 
her upon* the wind. So she muttered a vague 
prayer: 

“OQ mother of God! help God, an’ don’ t let it 
be so cold.” 

An instant more, and the weird illumination of 
her soul went out in blackness, and she was con- 
scious only that she was walking on in pain, 
through a world of icy beauty. 

She came finally to the factory, and soon found 
herself in one of the inner rooms, confronting the 
overseer. He was big and red-faced. His sleeves 
were rolled up to his elbows, and he looked hot 
and good-natured. He told her she might have 
“ But you don’t look fit,” he 
added. She smiled faintly, and he went away. 

She greeted one or two women who stood near 
her, and then leaned against the door-post, loath to 
leave the warm, familiar room. She pushed back 
her hood, revealing the delicate outline of her ear 
A flush mounted slowly to her face. 
Her eyes were very bright now, and the winter 
sunlight streamed through the window and touched 
her yellow hair. It gleamed like.gold. She panted 
as she drew her breath. Suddenly she pulled up 
her hood, tightened her shawl about her throat, 
and went out upon the street. 

When Tom came home that noon, not feeling 
very hopeful as to his probable dinner, Bob told 
him “ Rosanna was awful bad.” She lay, indeed, 

upon the bed, with wide eyes, red cheeks, and in- 
coherent speech. He ran for Jenny O'Neill, and 
when she came and learned how matiers stood, she 
went back and brought food from her own stores, 
and Tom had enough to eat after all. 

Rosanna’s mother came, and the doctor, who 
pronouuced the illness serious. The girl’s eyes did 
not close all the following night, and when, in the 
early dawn, the mill bells rang, she sprang up from 
her pillow, crying out: 

“T must go now.” 

“ No, no,” said Jeuny, gently laying her back, 
and even her mother’s hard, bad eyes were wet as 
she murmured : 


Strange spirits shrieked to. 


“ The poor thing !” 

Bob cried audibly, and Rosanna stirred uneasily. 

“The boy’s so set for food,” she moaned, “ an’ 
Eddie wants so much. Kiss me, Tom, again—I’m 
cold—But it’s warm in the mill—Don’t you hear 
the baby ?—Give me the baby.” 

She would have the little creature, and Tom 
brought it to her. She drew it into her bosom with 
a curving motion of her whole body. 

Annie Newton came home that day, and the next 
morning she and Ned had a quarrel. She felt 
very much ashamed after he had gone, and 


‘while she was in this mood she chanced to learn 


that in her absence a woman had called whom she 
guessed to be Rosanna. Annie was one of those 
finely constituted women whose natural impulse is 
toward helping the suffering, but various interests 
had lately drawn her desires in other directions. 


-| So it may be that her kindly feeling would not have 


been strong enough to send her out at once to see 
Rosanna, had it not been for the aforesaid quarrel 
and loss of self-respect. She felt an imperious 
need to do something meritorious, that she might 
be reinstated in her own gooQdopinion. She ordered 
her carriage and drove to Tom’s little dwelling. 
On the way she thought of Ned, and hoped he 


would come home and find her gone on such a 


worthy errand. 

A voice called “Come in” when she knocked at 
the door. She began to speak as she entered the 
crowded kitchen, then stopped, startled. Jenny came 
forward, her red cheeks wet with tears, and whis- 
pered : 

‘‘She can't last long.” 

Annie gasped, then stepped to the bedroom. 
Some women knelt there, and Bob. elevated on a 
chair, was reading prayers aloud. ‘Tom crouched 
by the bedside. Rosanna’s lips moved and a mur- 
mur issued from them. . 

* Sing, Tom, sing!” 

He heard the low words. 

‘*My God!” he eried, then threw back his head, 
his curling dark hair all tossed, and sang in his old 
clear tones, interrupting Bob’s reading : 


“JT wiil tell my dreams to the hills so high, 
And to the small birds ag they pass me by.” 


Annie sobbed with recollection, but Tom stopped 
as abruptly as he had begun, for a white shadow 
stole over his face. 

“Pray, pray,” said Jenny, and Bob began again: 

. fieceive thy servant, O Lord, into the place of 
salvation.” 

Annie sank slowly to her knees, and covered 
her face. She prayed with passion, for she had 
never looked on death before; but whether she 
prayed most for herself and Ned or for Rosanna 
and Tom she knew not. 

The boy’s trembling voice went on: 

“Remember, O Lord, she is thy creature, not 
made by strange gods, but by thee, the only true 
and living God.” 

“ She’s gone,” said Mrs. Burns, and Bob stopped, 
gave one look at his sister’s face, and, with a ery, 
stretched out his arms. ‘Tom struggled to his feet 
and lifted the cripple to the bedside, after which 
he turned and saw Annie standing, beautiful and 
fur-clad, before him. He gazed at her a moment, 
then picked Eva up from the floor, and turned 
toward the figure on the squalid bed. 
> * She was at my house two days ago,” 
Annie. 

He faced her again. “ Yes,” he said, “she told 
Bob as she guessed you’d help her.” 

The lady drew 2 quick, hysterical breath. 

“She hadn’t no clothes fit to go out,” he went on, 
“an’ the baby ain’t three weeks old yet, an’ she'd 
been pretty hungry for some days past, through 
not havin’ enough to eat, so she couldn’t stand the 
cold, and the doctor blames it that’s what killed her. 
She was a nice woman,” he added—poor lad! he 
spoke according to his light as to niceness—“ I 
spose that’s why she died. If she’d ’a’ been a bad 
one I expect she'd ’a’ lived an’ been hearty.” 

Half an hour later, when she and Jenny had 
hushed the youngest babies to sieep and fed the 
older ones, Annie stole in to look once more on 
Rosanna’s face. It was very quiet now, and An- 
nie’s heart grew peaceful as she stood there. She 
felt God’s presence. 


“ Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch,” 


began 


| she murmured; but she did not have to die, like 


Rosanna, to find comfort. That came to her in the 
twilight when she and Ned clasped reconciling 
hands. 
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THE Home 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


aA long since a very lovely afternoon tea was 
given. A beautiful girl there said, under her 
breath, to her companion: “ How awkward most of 
the men are in entering a room!” It was true; not 
due to nature, but to the evident dislike to the oc- 
casion, a thorough want of sympathy. ‘The young 
men, those just beginning to wear tall hats, on 
whom pretty girls and festive occasions had not 
yet palled, came in full of life and evident enjoy- 
ment; even those who had hardly passed their first 
youth, except here and there one—and what a de- 
light he was to even lookers-on! what a relief !— 
were preoccupied, bored men of business who had 
been coaxed or driven to performing this social 
duty. The “Critic ” recently contained the follow- 
ing : 

“ An eminent New Jersey lawyer, in thanking a 
friend for an invitation to attend the opening of 
the new Museum of Art building on Tuesday of 
last week, regretted that-he was a slave to his pro- 
fession, and had no leisure for gentlemanly recrea- 
tion. ‘My condition,’ he added, ‘often reminds 
me of an old “chestnut” respecting a connection 
of mine, the famous lawyer of fifty years ago, 
He began his profession in 
Newark, and at a time when that city was the re- 
sort, for law, of the Dutch farmers of Old Bergen. 
Ogden was a very genial but rather careless man, 


friendly with every one, but in early life rather dis- 


dainful of appearances. The old Dutchman said: 
“We like that Squire Ogden. He is no gentle- 
man ’’!’”’ | 

If the leisure and the desire to cultivate social op- 
portunities are the necessary attributes of a gentle- 
man, then the American man is fast losing his right to 
claim that distinction, for business life absorbs all, or 
nearly all, a man’s vitality in our day, and instead 
of welcoming the social occasion as an opportunity 
to meet his fellows in a new life, he shrinks from 
it as one more demand on already overtaxed 
forces. ‘The standards of modern family life are 
so extravagant that they demand the whole thought 
The 
extravagance of the age is the Juggernaut crushing 
the grace of intellect, the gift of social enjoyment, 
in our husbands and sons. Who sets these stand- 
ards ? 


THE VOLUNTARY BONDAGE OF WOMEN. 
I. 
By Grace PeckHam, M.D. 


HE condition of women in the United States 
to-day is in striking contrast to that of by-gone 
centuries, or, indeed, to that of women in Eastern 
countries at the present time: American women, 
for the most part, can do pretty much as they please. 
If they fail to enjoy privileges, it is because they 
choose not to take them. The flower of American 
manhood is the embodiment of a perfected chivalry. 
The American man, as a general thing, is trained to 
Nevertheless, women 
are content to remain in a certain degree of bond- 
age, a voluntary bondage in which are found some 
of the most powerful causes of the delicacy and lack 
of physical force which has led one of the foremost 
novel writers of the day to speak of “that state of 
permanent disrepair into which sooner or later every 
American woman falls.” 

The voluntary bondage of women is threefold— 
political, inteJlectual, and social. 

Women are awakening to the fact that they have 
permitted their intellectual faculties to lie dormant 
and have willingly remained in intellectual bondage. 
It is only about twenty years since the first woman’s 
college appeared in the land. As a gauge of the 
difference between feminine and masculine mental 
training, contrast the hundreds and thousands of 


young men who go to college to the one young 


woman. The son of the family goes to college as 
a matter of course ; the young woman of the family 
after great discussion and consultation. How much 


oftener is she sent to some inferior school, where, 
instead of a broad, thorough collegiate training, she 
is content with a smattering of many things and a 
general finishing-off process! Many young women 
of the present day, after leaving school, glean a sort 
of aftermath of information and culture which 
stands them in good stead; but the reason we have 
not Shakespeares, Bacons, Humes, and Carlyles 
among women is, not because they have not intel- 
lectual caliber, but because women, having been held 
in domestic bondage, which is now in a measure 
cast off, voluntarily remain in somewhat the same 
condition. We most firmly believe that the body 
is all the more sound and healthy if it is the abode 
of a sound mind, and that much of the non-adjust- 
ment of physical force found in our homes, 
especially among the daughters, is due to the fact 
that the powers of their minds are not properly 
developed and trained. A strong will, an absorbing 
purpose, a high literary or artistic pursuit, exalt the 
spirit, and listlessness, dyspepsia, imperfect circula- 
lation, which breed hysteria, melancholy, and hypo- 
chondria, pass into oblivion in consequence. 

“ The iron rule of custom and tradition governs 
women. It is simply amazing to think of the sub- 
mission and deference which all women pay to Mrs. 
Grundy. It would not so greatly matter if women 
were not so physically crippled by it. Let us take 
a hasty review of the voluntary social bondage to 
which all women bow in cheerful, glad submission, 
and note its relation to health. 

Let us first take the matter of etiquette. It must 
be remembered that there are two kinds of etiquette 
—that founded upon the golden rule of ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do to you ”’—the 
sweetest, most perféct blossom of a Christian civili- 
zation—and that which is the dictate of a punctil- 
ious and overwrought ceremony. It is the broaden- 
ing of the phylacteries which tells upon the physical 
strength of women. ‘Take the matter of ceremonious 
calls, of dinner-giving, of formal festivities. The 
truth of it is, the men, in the rush and hurry of 
business and money-getting, have thrown the for- 
malities upon women, and they have to do a tedious, 
thankless, joyless task. The visiting list of many 
ladies, consisting, as it often does, of several hun- 
dred names, consumes time, thought, strength, with- 
out any adequate recompense. How few of the 
dear four hundred are worth the trouble bestowed 
upon them! Why cannot all this be simplified ? 

The universal custom of women to remain within 
four walls after dark unless they have a masculine 
escort—the bondage that this is to women who 
are deprived of “natural protectors’”’ only women 
know. They fail to go to places of amusement, of 
instruction, of social and religious enjoyment, innu- 
merable times because of lack of suitable escort. It 
is all amatter of custom. The electric lights render 
the streets of cities and towns as light as day. If 
all women went out in the evening just as in the 
day, as they well might do, they would make an 


‘innovation which would show another step in the 


direction of freedom and advancement; and it 
would not be long before it would seem as strange to 
think of the present opinions with reference to 
women venturing forth alone after dark as it seems 
to American women to think of the women in the 
East who never appear unveiled in the street. 

It is not the custom for women to take physical 
exercise as men do. ‘There is a beginning awaken- 


fing in this respect, but muscle receives by no means 


the same worshipful attention from women as from 
men. A man with an iron biceps is proud of it. 
To him it is an emblem of strength and power. 
Only now and then a rare woman possesses any- 
thing more than a flabby, ill-developed biceps. 
The physical repression of women begins in the 
early childhood and is continued throughout life. 
A young woman whom we know, and who is striv- 
ing after some little muscular culture, attempted to 
remove from its place a heavy standard lamp of 
wrought iron. She could scarcely stir it, and an 
athletic young relative, prompted by courtesy, 
hastened to her assistance ; but she declined his aid, 
vexed with herself at having so little muscular 
ability. Putting forth all her strength, she at 
length brought the lamp to the desired position. 
Every day she carried the lamp from one place to 
another, as the occasion arose for it, and in five 
days she found shecould easily carry the lamp in 
one hand, and, if she wished, hold it at arm’s 
length. Her muscles were ready to respond to 
even an irregular effort to educate them. How few 
women can open a car window! The frantic, futile, 
puny striving avails nothing, except to enlist a man’s 
sympathy and muscle in the contest. The popular 
notion which assigns all the physical, strength to 


the man, and expects next to none of the woman, 
does the latter a great physical injustice. It is 
exercise which is needed to secure proper circula- 
tion, proper nutrition, and consequent building up 
of tissues which are the component parts of a 
healthy body. 

These are only a few of the directions in which, 
through etiquette, women are socially in a voluntary 
bondage. 


THREE EXPERIENCES. 
Ill. 
By RacHEL DUNKIRK. 


N°: 3 confessed to eighteen years, but probably 

twenty-two were in fact the years spent in un- 
trammeled life by Hannah. She had lived out, but 
that meant living where her own will was the con- 
trolling power. She began by giving the house a 
thorough cleaning, which commanded respect. ‘She 
was quick and intelligent when she wished to be; - 
when she did not, no animal in the animal kingdom 
would furnish a figure of speech that would give an 
adequate idea of her obstinacy. She was a good 
cook and took pride in cooking, and was suggestive 
in arranging the bill of fare. A pressure of work 
during the first six weeks after Hannah became a 
member of the family pushed housekeeping respon- _ 
sibilities far in the background. If the house was 
in order and meals served regularly, that must sat- 
isfy ; if evils were under the surface, they must not 
be dug out at present, in spite of doubts. 

The plan of exacting only such service as I 
would be willing to render was still followed; re- 
quests, not orders, were given. Out of the rush of 
work I would rouse to ask myself, “‘ Was Hannah 
impudent when I spoke to her then ?’”” or it would | 
appear to me that her manner was not respectful ; 
but I always excused it on the ground that it was 
not meant, quoting for my comfort, “ You must not 
expect to hire all the cardinal virtues for twelve 
dollars a month,” and drifted on. The rush was 
over at last, and a normal life was possible. 

Hannah could only shell peas when sitting flat on 
the kitchen floor ; exposulation had no effect, and 
when asked she refused to siton a chair. Her own 
methods and ways of doing things were unchange- 
able even when she admitted that my way was bet- 
ter. In spite of her shortcomings there was some- 
thing very attractive about the girl, and John would 
hear nothing that suggested a change, she was such 
a good cook. | 

Suddenly we had no glasses. No explanation of 
how they disappeared could be had, and I was 
assured that they were not broken. They were 
replaced on Wednesday. Sufhday night three of 
the set were found broken, but the whole side skill- 
fully turned out on the closet shelf. Hannah was 
out. On her return she met all inquiries with fierce 
indignation. I left her because beer and temper 
were two things to be treated with silence when met 
in company. 

The. next morning Hannah showed a truly pug- 
nacious temperament. As neither the time nor the 
nervous force could be spared that morning to bring 
matters to a crisis, I left Hannah with a thoroughly 
self-controlled temper. After the busy morning 
passed, visions of what might happen during my 
absence drove me home. It was two o’clock when 
I went in. Apsolute silence reigned. The clothes 
were washed, and drying on the roof ; a half-attempt 
at cleaning had been made, but Hannah was gone. 
On the shelf in the storeroom, in full rays of the 
southern sun, was the week’s supply of butter and 
eggs just from the country. When I went to the 
ice-box I groaned “in spirit, was crushed to the 
earth with humiliation. I spent over two hours 
cleaning the ice-box and the pantry. I dared not do 
any more, for my strength was not my own. After 
all was done, and my dress changed, Hannah made 
her appearance. A more surprised being I never 
saw, but I made no comment on her absence. The 
dinner was perfect. It was a peace-offering, and I 
accepted it. 

The next morning Hannah roused all my sym- 
pathy. She seemed bowed to the earth with a sense 
of her misdeeds; she seemed to have lost all self- 
respect. I was at home all morning. The day was 
perfect, and it seemed wicked to spend it all in- 
doors. At twelve o’clock I told Hannah thatif she 
would like a ride into the suburbs I would take her 
with me. She looked at me with deep gratitude, 
and in a very humble voice expressed her pleasure. 
She had quite moved me some two weeks before,when, 
on returning from an errand from the outskirts of 
the city with eyes showing traces of tears, she said : 
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‘Oh, m’m, I saw three cows a-lookin’ over a fence, 
an’ they swing their tails just like the cows at home! 
It makes me want to go home.” Was it not 
pathetic ! | 

We started, Hannah carrying two or three books 
anda shawl. The ride was delightful, and we left the 
cars and were soon walking along a country road 
with a garden on one side and a potato field in 
blossom on the other. Hannah’s eyes kindled. 


“See, m’m! See! The potatoes all flowered!” I 


put the shawl on the ground, and, leaning against a 
tree, sat down to enjoy Hannah’s enjoyment over 
the field of potatoes. She hung over the fence, and 
for a long time not a muscle moved. At last, very 
slyly, the corner of her white apron went up to her 
eyes, and I must confess my own moistened in sym- 
pathy with the homesick girl. The sight of a cow 
pasturing on the roadside under the care of a jolly 
barefoot boy roused a train of new thought. 
Hannah left the fence, and soon held the rope that 
was fastened to the cow’s horns. ‘The boy and the 
girl were soon friends, and peals of laughter showed 
Hannah’s enjoyment of old pleasure as well as 
work. 

Very reluctantly the rope was at last surrendered, 
and all the way back to the cars Hannah was full 


of reminiscences of days spent on the roadside at 


home minding the cows. Her eyes were like stars 
and her cheeks like roses as she talked with the 
quaint humor of her race. Not a daisy or pretty 
tangle of grass was left ; Hannah carried home her 
arms full of these roadside treasures. I was to 
prepare a certain dish with which Hannah was not 
familiar for dinner ; when she handed me the pan 
in which it was to cook, it was all rusted. It was 
hurriedly cleaned, while Hannah’s jaw became set 
and the demon sulk took possession of her. I 
resolved that the next morning I would clean the 
kitchen closet. i 

Hannah was dusting the front of the house when 
breakfast was finished. I took out the pots ayd 
pans. It is best not to tell the condition they were 
in. I put them all on the kitchen table and tubs, 
and then removed five layers of paper from the 

_ shelves, where each week clean paper had been laid 
over the old in order to keep the required standard 
of appearance. I was too angry to speak. 
will never do,” I thought. “ I must not let her see 
me in this condition.” I pulled myself together, 
’ and decided just what I should say and the quality 
of voice I would use. When in complete command 
of myself, I called her. ‘She came and stood in 
the door. ‘‘ Hannah, this condition of things needs 
no comment. I leave it to you to explain,” I said, 
very calmly. ‘“H’m! If you hadn’t ’a’snooped you 
~wouldn’t have found out,’ she answered, with an 
indignant snort as she bounced toward the dishpan. 
Was I angry? No. It struck me as irresistibly 
funny. The picture I must have made, surrounded 
by dirty pots and pans and almost smothered in 
newspapers, summoning all my powers of self-con- 
trol to meet an impudent Irish girl, who on her 
side looked upon me as an impudent. intruder into 
her affairs, an interpolator to be driven out by the 
only weapon at her command: I rushed out of the 
kitchen and into my own room, where I could 
laugh unrestrainedly. When calm, I reviewed the 
whole situation. Was I making a mistake in my 
method? Was it true that servants must be treated 
as if of different clay—to be ordered instead of re- 
quested? Was it a mistake to give them the lib- 
erty of doing their work in their own way? Could 
there never be found a servant who took pride in 
her work, and was honest in doing it? Is there no 
solution to this tremendous problem of mistress and 
maid? Must I give up beaten? 

Suddenly there flashed into my mind the words 
of that exquisite’ creation of Thackeray’s, Major 
Dobbin, who, when Amelia rejects him after seven- 
teen years of devotion that should have won a mar- 
ble heart, responds: “The trouble is, Amelia, you 

-have not character enough to appreciate my love.” 

It was the solution of my problem. The method 
was right, but I had not looked for character. I 
needed a servant who hademore than the ability to 
wash, iron, and cook. I took new courage, and, 
walking into the kitchen, discharged the purple, 
rampant, stamping woman, whose rage had made 
her almost insane. She could not believe it! Dis- 
charged? She would not go. The controversy 
did not last long ; she went at once. 

I had my lesson, and profited by it. 

The present maid, now with me for seven 
months, is a good housekeeper. I sit serene, smil- 
ing calmly at the prophets, to whom the success is a 
mystery in which they rejoice. There may be 
hidden shoals ahead, but I shall not worry, believ- 


This 


time to steer past them. 


hetime ship will either sail over them or see theme 
e flag is still at the masthead. 


THE MODERN BREAKFAST. 


By Kate Upson CLark. 


dare: never saw such funny breakfasts as the P.’s 
have!” exclaimed a young lady who had just 
returned to her own home after a week’s visit at a 
wealthy friend’s. ‘“‘ Why, mother, you would think 
there wasn’t anything to eat on the table! Every 
morning all the year around they have only fruit, 
oatmeal or cracked wheat with cream and sugar, 
and soft-poached eggs on toast.” 

It was no wonder that the young lady was as- 
tonished, for at her own home there was usually 
for breakfast some sort of indigestible hot bread, 
and always meats and potatoes, besides eggs in 
some form and a variety of other things. 

A well-known Southern family of high social posi- 
tion has for its invariable breakfast, “all the year 
round,” again, hot “beat biscuit,” which every 
Southerner knows well, and fried sausages and 
coffee—hardly to be commended, but showing a 
desire for uniformity. One of the great European 
statesmen, who is also an epicure, eats for his regu- 
lar breakfast a baked potato and a broiled chop 
with coffee. All dwellers in first-class hotels know 
that a large proportion of the people who live in 
them have a stated breakfast, which their waiters 
know is never to be varied from. One of our 
most distinguished writers announced a few days 
ago that she ate for her first meal never anything 
but a saucer of oatmeal and a slice of toast and an 
egg with a cup of coffee. This is a common and a 
most satisfactory breakfast among literary workers, 
many of whom add only a bunch of grapes or an 
apple to it, or other seasonable fruit. 

The breakfasts in vogue among a large part of 
our population—the hot breads and griddle-cakes, 
eaten often with the most cloying sweets; the cro- 
quettes and other fried dishes ; the ham, veal, pork, 
or liver so often sacrificed, or rather sacrificed to, 
at our morning tables—are discreditable to our 
civilization. Among the most widely traveled and 
the wealthiest of our people there is no doubt a 
tendency toward uniform breakfasts, and of a plain 
and nourishing quality. This is devoutly to be 
wished for, not only for the sake of the digestions 
of our people, but for the peace of perplexed house- 
wives, whose cry has been for generations, ‘“ What 
shall we have for breakfast ?”’ 

The lack of appetite for this first meal of the 
day is a most serious obstacle to the housekeeper’s 
success in providing something satisfactory. Many 
people find a glass of lewon-juice and water, an 
apple or some other tart morsel, just the appe- 
tizer needed. These crude acids are too strong and 
biting for the stomach of others. Itis desirable, how- 
ever, that as little choice as possible be given at a time 
when most people would rather go without any- 


‘thing than take the trouble to decide between sev- 


eral dishes, no one of which is desired. Cereals, 
delicately cooked, have long been recognized as a 
most suitable and nourishing food to give the 
stomach after its long fast. There is nothing so 
dainty in the way of edibles (excepting fruit) 
as a well-cooked egg. Scarcely any one, even the 
most unwilling, can resist its charms. Those who 
need something stronger should have their gently 
browned chops or juicy steaks. A baked potato 
never comes amiss. Fried ones had better be left 
out. Very few people can afford to go entirely with- 
out fruit for breakfast. ‘Those who cannot take it 
at the beginning can usually relish it and find it 
beneficial at the end of the meal. Warmed-up 
dishes can be made satisfactory for breakfast only 
by the most exquisite workmanship and most taste- 
ful garnishing. : 

We plead for the fresh, simple, healthful break- 
fast toward which modern methods seem to be, 
fortunately, tending. A day begun with such a 
breakfast is worth a dozen begun with griddle- 


cakes and fried oysters or any of their near 
relatives. 
‘THE WAGE-EARNING WOMAN: 


SOCIALLY.” 


RANTED that there are wagearning, women 

whom nature has endowed with gifts which 
enable them to command enviable social positions 
as the result of their attainments in the fields of 
literature, science, or art. Such instances can be 
cited. They are sufficiently infrequent to be noticed 
and remembered. But how about the rank and 


| choose even as an acquaintance. 


file of the class of wage-earners, whom nature has 
not intrusted with even one shining talent, but 


who, by conscientious, systematic, and intelligent 


devotion to their work as bookkeeper, reporter, or 
clerk in an office, win the confidence and approval 
of their employers and a modest competence? They, 
too, may live “in more than comfortable apart- 
ments,” and “dress with due regard to the prevail- 
ing mode,” but their social privileges are most 
limited. Quite often they have come from homes 
of refinement, if not elegance, from places where 
their families were second to none in social rank, 
but Fortune had frowned and it had suddenly 
become necessary for the unfortunate one to enter 
the ranks of wage-earners or be a pensioner. Fre- 
quently it happens that she must. go far away from 
friends and familiar scenes to find employment 
among strangers. Instead of her home, a board- 
ing-house !—how vast the difference, even when the 
comparison is most favorable, none but the initiated 
realize. Her only acquaintances, except at her 
office, those whom she meets daily at table, and she 
is most fortunate if she find even one who is con- 
genial. Her evenings are spent in the solitude of 
her room in the company of her books, whose solace 
she never before so fully realized. Possibly, after 
a time, she may make the acquaintance of some one 
situated as she is, whose tastes and education tend 
to make companionship agreeable and desirable, and 
then quite likely they will cut loose from boarding- 
house surroundings, and in apartments make, as far 
as possible, a home of their own—dual solitude, 
almost as absolute as that of Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday. They have sittings in a church 
which is foremost in good works among the poor, 
and here they attend regularly week after week, 
and the years roll by leaving them as isolated and 
unknown as before. They have letters of transfer 
from their rectors at home, but they* could onl 
send them by letter to the rector or call at his study 
and present them, and, their addresses being in the 
possession of the gentleman of whom they rented 
their sittings and their names so long on the printed 
schedule of pews, they dislike to seem to force their 
acquaintance upon anyone. ‘They are at their posts 
of duty when sewing societies and other gatherings 
are held at which the church members become ac- 
quainted, but, even were they at liberty, it would re- 
quire more than an ordinary stock of courage for 
a sensitive person to attend—a perfect stranger to 
all. And so, while no one is to blame, every channel 
seems to be closed, and they are‘shut out from the © 
doing of what little good in the line of church work 
might come within their power. ‘There could be 
little more congeniality between them and the 
usual members of workingwomen’s guilds than the 
favored children of Fortune would find, and wage- 
earners, outside the professions, can hope for little 
else. They are too sensitive to be flattered or-com- 
forted by calls made in a missionary spirit, or to 
care for the rudimentary nod of recognition with 
which the call is succeeded. It is only another ex- 
ample of the round person in the square hole, the 
only cure being regeneration by which the circle is 
squared, which is deemed to be scientifically impos- 
sible. A WaGrE-EARNING WomMAN. 


The right attitude in life is not that of receiver, 
but of giver. The round person will never fit the 
square hole, but every individual of penetration 
and judgment finds his place. ‘There is one error 
common to all, especially common to women—a 
supersensitiveness which causes untold suffering 
that is wholly unnecessary. The writer of the 
above communication belongs to a large and 
very important class among wage-earning women— 
intelligent, refined, earnest, yet by circumstances 
eut off from the circle to which they belong, and 
apparently shut in to an isolated life, which it 
must be admitted is largely of their own making, 
due largely to the self-conscious attitude of the 

ge-earning woman. If she could be brought to 
forget herself, and act as though money were an 
unknown power, life would grow rich in new 
friendships, in new opportunities. The possession 
of wealth does not blind a true woman to the golden 
attributes of character, and the woman of wealth 
who selects her friends on a money basis is not the 
woman whom an intelligent, refined woman would 
Wage-earning 
women who, by circumstance, training, or gift, are 
able to command more than the necessaries of life 
are very often unjust in their attitude toward the 
women of wealth and leisure whom they meet. 
They ask them to do more than social law requires 
before they put out a hand in womanly friendship, 
mistaken pride closing the door to the opportunity 
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of both giving and receiving. Is it not fair to sue 
pose that the woman of intelligence and sympathy, 
though possessed of wealth, has the same qualities 
of heart that the wage-earning woman possesses / 
Humility is a becoming garment; but may the 
-wage-earning woman not be somewhat addicted to 
wearing it so awkwardly as to trip herself and her 
possible friends? Do not wage-earning women 
frequently, in their attitude toward life, place a false 
estimate on wealth? Are there not other gifts 
from-the hand of the Giver of all good that the 
world prizes, is glad to receive? Has the wage- 
earning woman nothing to give back to the world 
but the service for which she is paid ? 

There is another responsibility that rests on the 
wage-earning woman whose wages place her above 
material wants—a debt to the wage-earner of her 
own sex. How often does she seek the acquaintance 
of a girl who cannot hire a pew, who must sit in free 
seats if she attends church, who does not have 
either a comfortable home or books, who lacks 
the training to appreciate books, music, pictures, not 
because she has not the natural ability, but because 
she has never been brought into contact with them? 
Is the betterment of their condition to be left en- 
tirely to women of wealth’ Are wage-earners to 
take no part in the world’s redemption? Have 
they no duty to perform toward their neighbor ? 
Did the Master urge his poverty as the excuse for 
not accepting the hospitalities of the household at 


Bethany, or as a reason for not touching the eyes of 


the blind man? “Such as [ have give I unto 
thee” isa golden motto. Are there not rigid class 
distinctions among wage-earning women?’ Is not 
the more fortunate class frequently assuming to- 
ward the less fortunate the attitude they give the 
woman of wealth toward themselves? It is well 
to remember how full every life is of its own affairs, 
its own friendships, social duties, home cares; it is 
well to remember the natural reserve, the lack of so- 
cial grace, among the majority of even intelligent 
women. No woman has any right to ask from the 
world more than she is willing to give it. 
Intelligent wage-earning women are somewhat 
inclined to set themselves on pedestals and ask the 
world to step out of its way to find them. Con- 
scious of the power within to give as well as to 
receive, should not the wage-earner gladly lay 
her gift at the needy one’s feet whether she be 
clothed in velvet or in cotton ? 
~ The questions agitating the world of women 
to-day must be solved by women; the solving of 
the questions affecting the future of wage-earning 
women is largely in the hands of the intelligent 
among them, who are too often indifferent, know 
too little of the limitations and suffering of their 
sisters. Instead of a common ground bringing 
them together sympathetically, they build an indi- 
vidual wall, or, like the Pharisee, “thank God they 
are not as other women.” 


~ Our Younc FOLKS. 


“THOSE AFFIDAVITS.” 
A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS. 
By Cuara J. DENTON. 


II. 
Bee day was well spent when Neal arrived at 


the town of Salem. This town was the home 
of Hilter, who, immediately after giving his testi- 
mony in his case, had gone into another State with 
his race-horses, leaving his interests in the hands of 
his lawyer—all of which was known to the defend- 
ant in the case. Neal’s first care, after securing a 
room at a hotel, was to obtain a directory and hunt 
out the names which he bore on a slip of paper 
carefully laid away in his memorandum book. his 
was soon done, but it was the work of the entire 
day following to separate and identify the exact 
persons whom he was seeking. By dint of skillful 
and cautious questionings of neighbors and certain 
keepers of corner groceries, he at last fixed upon 
the right persons, and also gained some scraps of im- 
portant information. First,these precious witnesses 
were all minors; second, they were all poor and were 
dependent on their daily labor for support; third, 
although they were, without exception, sons of re- 
spectable, law-abiding parents. they were classed 
among the rowdy, suspicious element of the town. 
“Very much such fellows as I was trying to 
make of myself,” thought Neal, with honest con- 
tempt for his former folly. ‘‘ Well, perhaps I can 


} 


by this"very affair frighten them into a right-about- 
face similar to my own.” 

His next care was to ascertain the working place 
of each young man. He hoped that by a careful 
and dexterous management of the foreman at each 
working place he could discover their whereabouts 
on the day of the fatal affray in his native city. If 
he could only learn that they were at work in their 
respective employments on that, to him, luckless 
day, then his task was done. If, on the contrary, 
it was found that they were not, as usual, at work 
on that day, his difficulties would be increased. 

He soon learned the occupations of three of the 
young men; a fourth was said never to work when 
he could avoid it, and had been under half a dozen 
different employers within as many months. The 
fifth was at work on a farm at some distance from 
town, and no one seemed to know how long he had 
been there, nor what had been his previous employ- 
ment or whereabouts. 

Neal felt an impulse to see this one first, so he 
drove to the farm and inquired for George Tiller. 
He was directed to the barn, where he found a young 
man busy with the pitchfork. 

“ Are you George Tiller ?”’ he said, abruptly. 

“Yes,” said the young man, as he paused in his 
work and looked at Neal. 

Do you know me ?”’ 

“No,” he answered shortly. “ and I don’t know 
as I want to.” | 

“Well, will you be kind enough to tell me just 
where you were on the twentieth day of last June °”’ 
said Neal, sternly. 

“T don’t know as it is any of your business,” he 
answered, witht an-oath which was more an expres- 
sion of surprise than anger. So habitual had the 
use of oaths become with him that he scarcely no- 
ticed their escape. 

‘“‘ And this is the sort of a creature I once frater- 
nized with !” thought Neal, with a strong feeling of 
disgust. 

‘Perhaps you may change your mind as to that,” 
he said, coldly, ‘ but at least you will tell me whether 
or not you have ever been to Dranga.”’ 

“Dranga! Where is that?” said the other, tak- 
ing up his pitchfork and turning away as though he 
felt but slight interest in the conversation. 

“So you don’t know where Dranga is?” said 
Neal, coming closer to him. Pe 

“Of course, I don’t, you young freshy : what's 
the matter with you, anyway °”” retorted the fellow, 
now beginning to resent Neal’s questions. 

“Then why did you swear to that pack of lies 
about me ?’’ said Neal, growing angry in his turn. 

“What do you mean, Id like to know? Guess 
you're luny. What do you s’pose I know about 
you? Didn’t I tell you I never saw you before? 
You're a kind of swell, anyway; get out of here 
and let me alone—I’m busy ”’ 

‘*‘T suppose I might as well go; you’ve convicted 
yourself enough,” said Neal. scornfully. 

The evidently much-bewildered young man now 
roared out another oath as he asked : 

do you think you're driving at, any- 
wa 99 

Neal felt that he had blundered terribly in the 
management of this case. The witness had given 
the most damaging testimony against himself, and 
there was no one by to hear it save the one who was 
most interested in the matter. 

‘“‘T ought not to have come alone,” he thought ; 
“T will go at once, before the fellow suspects what 
I am about, and to-morrow I will drive out again 
with a witness. Then I will approach him more 
cautiously, and receive his disclosures under more 
favorable circumstances.” 

He turned to leave the stable, but his wise decis- 
ion was made too late. The fellow’s curiosity, if 
not his suspicions, had been fully aroused, and he 
promptly determined to have that curiosity satis- 
fied. : 

He planted himself squarely in front of Neal— 
he was much the taller and heavier of the two. 

Now, see here, stranger,” he said, ill- 


‘naturedly, “I’m not a bad sort of a huckleberry, 


but I don’t mean to let you out of this until you 
tell what all this music’s about. What’s all that 
about Dranga and swearing against you?” 

Neal’s caution forsook him again, and he blurted 
out : 

“ Didn’t you sign a paper testifying that you were 
at Dranga, and heard me tell Brown to strike 
Hilter ?”’ 

- A sudden look of alarm spread over the young 
man’s face, and he leaned against the stall a moment 
as if about to fall. His natural recklessness and 
bravado, however, soon came to his aid. He gathered 


himself up by a powerful effort, and, kicking over 
two bushel baskets that stood near, he seated him- 
self on one and motioned Neal to the other. 

“‘ Now, stranger,” he said, “if you hadn’t men- 
tioned the name of Hilter and signing a paper, I’d 
never knowed what you was coming at, but that 


gave the whole thing away in a minute; and now 


I'll tell you all about it, if that’s what you're after. 
Hilter came to me and promised me twenty dollars 
in money and a new suit of clothes if I’d sign a 
paper and take oath before a justice of the peace 
that what was on the paper was ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ Hilter 
said there wa’n’t nothing on it but about my know- 
ing him to live in Salem, and so on.” 

‘*And didn’t you read the paper ?” 

“Naw! I didn’t care much, you know, ’cause I 
’sposed Hilter was all right. He was in an awful 
hurry, and said he couldn’t wait for the paper to 
be read. Four other fellows that I know well 
signed a paper the same way, but if Hilter didn’t 
keep his promise to them no better than he did to 
me, I pity them, for I hain’t seen a penny of the 
money, nor the clothes neither.” 

Neal then explained, to the young man’s great 
affright, the nature of the paper to which he had 
foolishly put his signature. 

“I shall not prosecute you,” said Neal, “although 
in the eyes of the law you are all perjurers; but, of 
course, you understand you will all be subpeenaed 
to appear at the trial. But now you are to jump 
into the buggy and ride to town with me. We 
will go to the office of a justice, to whom you will 
tell the story you have just told tome. He will put 
it in writing, and you will sign it, after reading it.” 

The young man, after some objections, finally 
agreed to this proceeding, and they went away to- 
gether. 

This business dispatched, Neal visited the work- 
ing-places of the three other witnesses, and ob- 


4 tained, without: any trouble, written statements 


from the foremen to the effect that on the day of 
the affray at Dranga, nearly a day’s ride away, the 
three witnesses in question were at work in their 
usual places. The fourth witness admitted the 
whole thing freely when shown the statements of 
the others, and, thus armed with convincing proof 
of his innocence, Neal returned happily to Dranga. 

Of course the new trial never came off. A war- 
rant for the arrest of Hilter was issued on the 
charge of suborning witnesses, but he was never 
found nor heard of. The particulars of the affair 


found their way into the papers of the State. Neal: 


was, of course, declared innocent of the deed 
charged against him by that great tribunal, “ pub- 
lic opinion ;” but he never forgot the salutary les- 
son taught by this severe experience. He is grow 
ing now to a pure and noble manhood, and this is 
the text that has become his favorite: “ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sit- 
teth in the seat of the scornful.” | | 


LAURA’S ILLUSTRATION. 


By Mary ELEANOR PARTRIDGE. 


AURA and Dot came down late to breakfast. 
Dot would button her own boots, and she was 

so little that it took her a long time. Laura was a 
year older than Dot, and was ready first, but, being 
a kind sister, waited for her, so they were both late. 
They had not half finished when their papa was off 
for the train and their mamma feady to return to. 
her house-cleaning. 

It was time for Cynthia to have her breakfast 
(Cynthia was the colored woman who was helping 
with the cleaning), so the little girls’ mamma sent 
her to the table. 

Dot pushed back her chair, and began to take off 
her napkin, saying, as her mother was leaving the 
room, “ I don’t want any more breakfast, mamma.”’ 

“ Why not, my child ?”’ said mamma, in surprise. 

Quickly came the answer, through curled lip, 
Because she’s so black.” 

“Why, Dot!” said Laura, before the mother 
could speak, “God made her so black.” | 
s ‘Did God make her so black, mamma ?” asked 

ot. 

“Yes, little girl. God made some men yellow, 
some brown, some red—” — 

“ Why, Dot,” said Laura, eagerly, “don’t you 
see? It’s just like the. flowers. There are red 
flowers and white flowers and yellow flowers and 
bl—” she looked appealingly toward her mother, 
who said, quickly: 

“Yes, Laura, don’t you remember the black pan 
sies in grandpa’s garden ?”’ | 
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Laura clapped her hands as she joyously finished 
her sentence. 4 ae 
Cynthia’s face beamed, and looked almost beau- 
tiful even to Dot, because she was satisfied that 
“God made her so black.” 


BEAVERS. 


He” many of the little girls who wear beaver 
muffs, and capes, and bands of the pretty fur 
on coats and dresses, ever think of the strange 
little animal whose coat they wear? Mr. H. P. 
Wells, in the current number of ‘“ Harper’s 
Monthly,” tells many things about the beaver that 
will be a/ surprise to most people. He says the 
beaver may be thirty inches in length and weigh 
as much as sixty pounds. The hind paws are 
much larger and stronger than the fore paws, and 
are webbed like a duck’s foot. We have heard 
again and again that the beaver used his tail as a 
trowel when building his curious house and dam. 
Mr. Wells says this is a mistake ; that the shape of 
the tail, “convex on the upper surface,’ makes 
such a use impossible. The tail is very muscular, 
and Mr. Wells thinks it is used as a support when 
the beaver is working, as most of his work is done 
standing on his hind legs. | 

Another use the beaver makes of his tail is to 
protect itself and warn others of the approach of 
hunters at night. Mr. Wells says a beaver swim- 


ming through the water will strike its surface and 


produce a noise like the sudden hurling of a stone 
two feet in diameter into the water in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the canoe. The sound will be 
audible for half a mile, and if excited the beaver 
will continue it for ten minutes at regular in- 


tervals. 
In summer the beaver does not work hard. He 


chooses his house near the water, and burrows 


through to the roots of a big tree. Birch bark 
furnishes their principal food. If the stream on 
which their house is built is shallow, they build 
dams. These, Mr. Wells tells us, are not the me- 
thodical specimens of masonry that people think. 
They “ resemble a narrow pile of brushwood thrown 
together higgledy-piggledy.” On the up-stream 
side the brushwood is weighted down with mud, 
and,if the dam has been in the family a number of 
generations, is covered and water-tight. Mr. Wells 
says not only does the work of the beaver lack the 
finish that most people suppose it possesses, but 
the beaver frequently shows a blindness and lack of 
judgment that is surprising, building dams where 
none are needed. : 

“The Little Magalloway River at one place 
flows over a flat sheet of rock polished by the attri- 
tion of the freshets of centuries, and drops perpen: 
dicularly some three feet into a deep dark pool 
below. The water flows over this smooth rock at 
the average height of the river in a sheet about 
three inches deep. Now no dam beavers could 
possibly make above this fall could begin to com- 
pare in depth and extent with the natural pool 
below, while the accessibility and quantity of food- 
wood on the banks would be the same in either 
case. Yet some eight or nine years ago they built 
a dam forty feet long and two feet high upon this 
smooth flat sheet of rock, about thirty feet above 
the crest of the fall. How they ever made it stand 
where a man. could hardly maintain a footing is 
almost as surprising as their stupidity in building 
it at all; but they did. Its strong curvature of 
some ten feet up-stream partly accounts for this, 
but not for the fact that they succeeded in making 
the adhesion of the dam to the polished rock 
water-tight.” 

This dam was the best built of any Mr. Wells saw, 
and was the largest. Its highest part was seven 
feet high, and it extended nearly a quarter of a 
mile, being so located that the water ran around 
either end and extended or spread out over the 
alder swamp through which the stream ran, and 
escaped ; asthis was discovered, the beavers extended 
it till the water was held at the required depth of less 
than two feet. Mr. Wells says that how these dams 
are built is not known; whether each beaver works 
out his own idea or works under a leader is not 
known. They work at night, and accomplish three 
times as much work on a dark, rainy night as on a 
- clear night, perhaps because of a sense of greater 
security. 

The principal tool of the beaver is his teeth; of 
their construction Mr. Wells says: “The most skilied 
tool-maker, he who devises and constructs tools by 
which an entire sewing-machine may be produced 
at an expense which would hardly have covered the 
cost of its screws forty years ago, cannot devise a 


tool better adapted to its purpose than the tooth of 
the beaver. The outer surface consists of a thin 
scale of hard enamel, while the body of the tooth 
is composed of softer dentine. Use, of course, 
wears the softer material much more than the hard 
enamel. The end of the tooth takes, in consequence, 
a chisel-like bevel, leaving a thin, slightly projecting 
cutting edge of hard enamel, as sharp as any car- 
penter’s chisel when fresh from the oil-stone. The 
thin scale of enamel gives keenness, the softer 
dentine strength, and the combination results in 
that anomaly—a tool which sharpens itself by use. 
Like the tusk of the elephant, the cutting teeth of 
the beaver are hollow at the base, and the nutritive 
pulp which fills this hollow keeps them in constant 
growth.” 

Of their winter life Mr. Wells tells us most inter- 
esting things. He says when ice forms on the sur- 
face of the streams at night, the beaver knows his 
playtime is over. He at once goes to work laying 
in the stock of wood-food. They float down pieces 
of wood to the location chosen for the winter. On 
this they pile other pieces until the lower pieces 
touch bottom, below the ice level. Four beavers 
will put in a store of food-wood ten to twelve feet 
in diameter and four or five feet high, so solidly 
built as to sustain a man’s weight. They tunnel 
from their houses to the bottom of this wood-pile, 
bringing the food into their houses, and removing 
the waste portions when they have eaten. Mr. 
Wells describes their houses as follows: 

“On some bank or island but five or six inches 
above the water they place together a number of 
poles in such a manner as to forma wigwam. Upon 
these they pile shorter sticks, largely the relics of 
past feasts, and mingle with them mud and grass, 
until they have covered the original poles to a 
thickness of two or more feet. Over the whole 
they pile more poles, until the general aspect of the 
finished house is that of a low dome-shaped pile of 
old brushwood. 

“One built by a family of four in 1886, and opened 
by me in September, 1887, was irregularly circular, 
eight or nine feet in diameter, and four feet high. 
The living-chamber was four and a half feet long, 
three feet wide, and eighteen inches high. The 
grass beds of the family were easily distinguishable, 
the father at one end, the mother at one side, and 
the two young opposite. In the middle was the. 
dining-room. Two holes led into the water, which 
was but a few inches below the floor of the cham- 
ber, opening far below the surface, one on one side, 
the other on the opposite side, of the island upon 
which the house was built. The exit toward the 
wood-pile was straighter and of easier grade than 
the other, obviously to facilitate the transportation 
of their food-wood. <A small space at the apex of 
the dome consisted merely of interlaced poles and 
sticks without admixture of mud, clearly for the 
purpose of ventilation. Such is the winter home of 
the beaver, and to it they confine themselves as 
long as the weather is severe. But should a thaw. 
come, they will burrow to the surface through four 
or five feet of snow, and work as only beavers can 
work while it lasts, laying in fresh food-wood.”’ 

Beaver trapping is very hard work, and the 
returns are small. It requires great powers of ob- 
servation and patience, and few men engage in it. 
The trapper watches for the homes or burrows of 
the beaver all summer, and locates them for his 
winter’s work. His aim is always to catch the 
father of the family,as they become frightened and 
defenseless without him ; to catch the older beavers 
in a colony and leave the young ones to grow up ; 
and to so trap them that thé fur will not be injured, 
as if injured it becomes worthless. The trap is 
set to catch the beaver by either fore or hind legs, 
and to drown him if it is possible to set the trap in 
deep enough water. 


TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


By ANNA BARROWS. 


VI.—SUPPER. 


‘‘ A frugal meal, but everything is excellent; and how 
would it be otherwise ? It is Pamela herself who has pre- 
pared it all.”’ 

HEN dinner is served at noon, the third meal 

of the day is known as supper or tea. The 

word supper is derived from the same root as soup 
and sup, showing that this meal was originally made 
of. liquid foods, which could be only sipped or 
supped. Tea, the beverage often served at four or 
five p.M., when dinner or a substantial supper is to 
come later, has given its name to what may be called 
a “light supper.” For hard workers, and especially 


= cold weather, a warm, substantial meal at night is 
St. 

That the main dish of to-night’s supper shall be 
milk toast is decided by the quantity of dry bread 
on hand. This shall be accompanied, as milk toast 
should be, by some fruit sauce or jelly, which must 
be prepared this morning, for, though there is 
plenty of canned fruit, here are apples, specked 
with decay, that must be cooked or be lost. 

From the apples every particle of decay must be 
removed, as that would spoil the flavor; then pare, 
core, and cut in eighths, if they are large. Put in 
an earthen or granite ware kettle, sprinkle sugar 
on top, and pour in a little water at one side. The 
quantity of sugar and water depends on the sour 
and juicy nature of the apples. For one quart cut 
apples, use from one-quarter to one-half cup of sugar 
and the same of water. For apple, rhubarb, and 
all fruit sauces the method of cooking is similar: re- 
move everything. that will not cook readily and cut 
the fruit in pieces of equal size. Never cook in 
tin, as fruit acids are injured by it. Let-the sauce 
boil gently for ten or fifteen minutes, without stir- 
ring, but occasionally pressing the fruit into the 
sirup. While the sauce is cooking, we begin the 
gingerbread by first greasing the tin in which it is 
to be baked, collecting and measuring the materials 
to be used. ' 

As it is less care for a young cook to bake a thin 
than a thick loaf, the tin shall be nearly one foot 
square, or, better still, two small ones half that size. 

Molasses Gingerbread.—One cup flour, one-half 
teaspoonful soda, a speck of salt, one teaspoonful 
ginger—mixed or sifted together. Measure one- 
half cup of the cream and fill the cup with molas- 
ses. Stir quickly into the flour, and when all the 
lumps of flour are gone, pour neatly into the pan. 
Bake in a quick but not too hot oven fifteen to 
twenty minutes. For variety, cinnamon or mixed 
spice might be used instead of ginger, and one or 
two tablespoonfuls of currants or chopped raisins 
added. If the cream is very sour, a bit more sod 
should be used, or a spoonful of butter softened in 
one-half a cup of warm water may be used instead 
of cream. ~ | 

The gingerbread will shrink from the edge of the 
pan when done. Loosen further by running a 
knife around the pan, hold over a flat plate or 
platter, turn gently on a towel held in one hand, 
and then turn back on the plate. When wanted 
hot, cut through the crust only, then break or tear 
apart, as cutting would make it solid. 

The sauce may be left till cool in the pan where 
it was cooked and then turned into a glass dish for 
the table. 

An hour before supper we go to the kitchen and 
put two quarts of milk in a double boiler or pail set 
in hot water. While that is scalding, the’ stale 
bread can be sorted and cut ready for toasting. 
Graham muffins left from breakfast make quite as 
nice toast as white slices. Then arrange the table, 
putting on the sauce and gingerbread. Part of the 
milk is to be used for chocolate, later, but one quart 
is now to be made into milk gravy for the toast. 
In a large saucepan melt one level tablespoonful of 
butter for each cupful of milk, then add as many 
round spoonfuls of flour; stir till it bubbles and is 
thoroughly mixed; the flour is cooked much sooner 
than if mixed with the milk. Now add a quarter 
part of the milk and stir till smooth, then another 
portion, and so on till it is all mixed into smooth, 
thick gravy. If too thick, add a little more milk 
or water, and part water may be used instead of 
all milk. Now salt it; a teaspoonful will be the 
right amount unless the butter was very salt. 

The chocolate must be started next. Melt one and 
one-half squares of chocolate with one tablespoonful 
of sugar in a very little hot water. Stir till smooth 
and glossy, then put into the double boiler with 
one pint of the milk and one pint boiling water. 
The remainder of the milk can be put in a small 
pitcher to serve with the chocolate if any one 
wishes more. Now the bread is to be toasted. 
One quart of milk is enough for at least a dozen 
slices of bread. 

The chocolate is now to be poured into its pot for 
the table, and the toast is put in place just before 
summoning the family. 

Girls, remember that as the hands could not do 
much without a head to guide them, the head also 
needs the help of the hands. The words head- 
strong, heady, headlong, contrasted with handily, 
handiwork, handsome—which once meant skillful 
—give some idea of the danger of using the head 
alone, and show what may be accomplished by head 
and hand together. For to be skilled in handicraft 
your head must guide your hand. 
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Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
HEALING OF THE LEPER.’' 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N'the absence of accurate observations, the one 
term leprosy was used among the Hebrews to 
designate various cutaneous disorders widely differ- 
ent in inherent character, but possessing some simi- 
larity in symptoms and external appearance. In 
its worst forms leprosy is alike awful in its char- 
acter and hideous in its appearance. For years it 
lurks concealed in the interior organs. Gradually 
it develops itself. Spots of red appear upon the 
skin, chiefly the face; the hair of the brows and 
lids and beard begins to fall off; the eyes become 
fierce and staring; the voice grows hoarse and 
husky, and is finally quite lost; the joints grow 
quite stiff, refuse to fulfill their office, and drop off 
one by one; the eyes are eaten from their sockets. 
The patient, strangely insensible to his awful condi- 
tion, suffers an apathy of mind that is scarcely less 
dreadful than the condition of his body. Corrup- 
tion horribly precedes the grave, until at length the 
wretched victim of this most horrible disorder of 
any time or any country, “a handles, eyeless, 
tongueless wreck of humanity,” finds his only ref- 
uge in the welcome tomb. : 

Universally regarded as suffering a, disease as 
virulent in its contagion as in its immediate effects, 
the leper was shunned as one whose fetid breath 
bore pestilential poison in it. Universally regarded 
as bearing in his body the special marks of divine 
displeasure for intolerable sin, his sufferings awoke 
no sympathy, but only horror. From the moment 
of the first clearly defined symptoms, the wretched 
man was deliberately given over to death. He was 
an outeast from society. No home could receive 
him. Wife and children might not minister to 
him. Wherever he went he heralded his loath- 
some presence by the cry, “ Unclean! unclean!” 
Men drew one side to let him pass; mothers 
snatched their children from before his path. To 
touch him—the horror-stricken Jew would sooner 
suffer the kiss of an envenomed serpent. No one 
ever thought to proffer succor to a leper; no phy- 
sician ever offered him hope of health ; no amulets 
could exorcise this dread visitation. A special 
<oken of the wrath of God, only God could.cure it; 
only repentance of sin and the propitiation of 
divine wrath could afford a remedy. No hand ever 
bathed the leper’s burning brow, or brought the 
cooling draught for his parched lips. None ever 
spoke a word of sympathy to his oppressed heart. 
Society had built no hospitals for the sick; no laza- 
rettos even for its own protection. And the leper, 
driven from the towns, dwelt in dismantled dwell- 
ings, or in caves and clefts of the rock, solitary or 
in the wretched companionship of victims as 
wretched as himself. 

One of these unhappy sufferers had heard of 
Jesus’s fame. He believed, with the hope some- 
times born of desperation, in the divine power of 
this new prophet. And naught but divine power 
could: give to him relief. He disregarded alike the 
law which excluded him from the city and the 
horror he must face to enter it, and broke through 
all restraints to implore the word of healing from 
this inheritor of the power of Elijah. The crowd 
heard his ery, “ Unclean! unclean ’’ and opened 
in superstitious dread to give him passage through. 
He east himself at the feet of Jesus, with the out- 
ery of despairing imploration, “ Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean!” The people had 
looked on him only with horror; Jesus was moved 
with compassion. They had drawn back that they 
might not receive the contagion of his garments ; 
Jesus put forth his hand to touch him. They had 
echoed his ery, * Unclean! unclean!” Jesus said, 
“[ will: be thou clean;” and in the instant of 
that speaking the leper felt the burning fever depart, 
and a new, fresh blood, healed at its fount, course 
through his veins.’ 

There is considerable tendency to discern types 
in the Bible where none are intended; but we 
ean hardly be mistaken in seeing in leprosy a type 
of sin. Whether the provisions of the Mosaic law 
concerning lepers were of a sanitary or of a spiritual 
character it is not necessary here to discuss. As- 
suming that they were of a sanitary character, they 
still afforded by their cleansing, and by the official 
_and priestly declaration of cleansing, a striking 


1 International Sunday-Schocl Lesson for January 20, 1889. 


—Mark 1., 33-45. 
2 From ** Jesus of Nazareth,”> by Lyman Abbott, 


figure of redemption. Sin, like leprosy, begins 
with slight symptoms, proceeds by insidious steps, 
and ends in a horrible death-in-life. Sin, like 
leprosy, is hereditary, the native corruption descend- 
ing from father to son, a fatal and deadly legacy ; 
sin, like leprosy, is contagious, proceeding from one 
to another by the power of an evil touch,’ and with 
a malignant forcefulness which is well-nigh resist- 
less; and, thanks be to God, for sin as for leprosy 
God has provided a way of cleansing and of cure. 
It is to the essential character of this cleansing and 
cure the incident before us directs our attention. ° 

1. The leper, past all human help and beyond 
all human sympathy, avoided by the crowd because 
his touch was deemed to be death-dealing, flung 
himself at the feet of Jesus with a prayer: “ If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” He brings 
in his hand no price. He offers for the heal- 

“ing no compensation and no retnrn. He complies 
with no prescribed conditions. He comes with no 
other knowledge of the healer than that which 
vague rumor has afforded him. He probably does 
not even know that this healer claims to be the 
Messiah. 

In truth, there is no reason to think that at this 
period of his ministry Christ had put forth this 
claim, even in confidential conference with his dis- 
ciples. ‘The leper brings to him, therefore, neither 
money in his. hand, knowledge in his brain, nor 
merit in his person. 


He brings only wretchedness, want, and the 


instant and the earnest desire for succor. I need 
not trace the parallel; the reader has already traced 
it for himself : 
“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

2. “And Jesus, moved with compassion, put 
forth his hand and touched him, and saith unto 
him, I will; be thou clean.” The touch was 
unnecessary ; it was even illegal; for to touch a 
leper was prohibited. But it was the natural ex- 
pression of a love which broke through all re- 
straints; of a sympathy which was not content to 
answer the cry of the sick with mere healing, but 
also answered the cry of the outcast and outlaw 
with an act which said, “Though all men hate you, 
I love you.” The act was more than symbolical ; 
it was instinctive and characteristic ; the natural 


eg ee of one whose whole life, whose very be- 


ing on the earth, was, as it were, the hand of God 
outstretched to touch a leprous world and accom- 
pany the touch with the words, “ Be thou clean.” 

Redemption is life, and life comes by contact. 

Christianity is not a new philosophy, though a 
new philosophy grows out of it. It is not a new 
law, though a new law is evolved from it. It is 
not even a new conduct; though a new conduct 
issues forth from it. It is a new life—the life of 
God in the souls of men. And this new life is im- 
parted, not primarily by divine instruction, giving 
philosophy or divine precepts, giving law or divine 
example, illustrating conduct; but by the divine 
touch of a divine healer, imparting life. This is 
the very essence of Christianity, and to this, its 
heart and core, our incident points our thoughts. 

3. Nor ean we rightly lay aside our lesson with- 
out reflecting that we are to be in this respect fol- 
lowers of Christ. The compassion which was in 
him is to be in us. Virtue is to go forth from us 
as it went forth from him. We are not to be mere 
teachers, preceptors, or even examples; we are to 
be light and life bearers—with a sympathy so 
warm that it will break through all barriers, and 
will put us in touch with all humanity; with a love 
so overmastering that the greater the wretchedness 
and need, the more our heart will go out, and the 
more readily our hand will be extended; with a 
touch that will carry life with it because it carries 
love. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
POWER THROUGH PRAYER. 


By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


UR Lord Jesus had a human body that could 

feel pain and hunger and weariness just as 
your body can, and needed food and rest. He 
must have been very tired after that long day of 
teaching and healing at Capernaum, and when the 
people at last went away, Jesus, too, went to sleep. 
But long before daybreak, when the family in 
Simon’s house were still sleeping.and all the little 
city was at rest, Jesus rose and went out of the 


1 Leprosy was certainly so regarded in ancient times; and 


this opinion would make it serve as a type of sin in this re- 
spect. 


house. He passed through the silent streets, and 
along by the shores of the lake until he came to a 
solitary place where he could be all alone, with only 
trees and mountains about him. Perhaps the lit- 
tle birds that were just waking up among the 
thick leaves of the olive trees began their morning 
songs, but everything else was still. Jesus had 
come away into this quiet, lonely spot to pray. 
Praying is only talking with God, and the Lord 
Jesus loved to talk with his Father in heaven and 
to be all alone with him, that he might hear his 
voice and ask his counsel, and get strength for the 
work of the day. 

So we may learn from his example how to begin 
the day. Not to sleep till we have no time to pray, 
but to rise up early, that we may have time, and 
give to God our first thoughts and our freshest 
moments before anything else takes our attention. 
Not to try to pray where things that are about us 
may distarb us, but to go alone with God. That is 
why it is best to kneel down and bow the head and 
close the eyes, that we may shut everything else 
out, and be, as far as we can, in a solitary place, 
speaking to God from our whole heart, and listen- 
ing to hear what he may say to us. 

By and by the people in the city wakened, and 
remembered what wonderful things had been done 
on the day before. They began to gather again 
about Simon’s house, but Simon told them, “The 
Master is not here; ke went out somewhere while 
we were asleep.” The people went about from 
street to street, looking for Jesus, and asking: 
“Have you seen the great Teacher who healed so 
many people yesterday ?” 

Simon and the other disciples went to find Jesus 
also, and presently they came to the solitary place 
where he was praying, and told him everybody 
was looking for him. But Jesus did not go back 
to Capernaum. He knew the people there would 
think of nothing but being cured of their diseases, 
and would not listen to the news he brought of 
healing for sin. This was the news that he came 
into the world to bring. So he went on with his 
friends into the next town, and the next, until he 
had preached in nearly all the towns in Galilee. 
Wherever he came he went into the synagogues 
and preached, telling the people that God so loved 
the world that he had sent his only Son to take 
away their sins and bring them into his heavenly 
kingdom. He cast out evil spirits to show 
them that he was really the Son of God, 
with authority even over devils, and with power 
to cleanse from evil and put a new spirit in 
men. In one city a poor man who wasa leper, full 
of loathsome sores, so that he could not live among 
other men but had to go away outside the city, 
heard of Jesus, and came kneeling down to him 
and begging him to have pity upon him and heal 
him. He said, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean,” and Jesus, who was full of tender compas- 
sion, put forth his hand and touched the poor 
sufferer and said, “I will; be thou clean.” And 
as soon as he had spoken, emmediately the man 
was healed. Jesus bade him goto the Temple and 
earry a thank-offering, and show himself to the 
priest, that he might see that he was cured and give . 
him leave to come and live again in the city, but 
not to say anything to any one else, or tell others 
how he had been healed. 

This was because Jesus did not wish to be hindered 
in his work of preaching. It was a dreadful thing 
to be a leper, or to be blind or lame or dumb; but 
diseases can only destroy the body, and cannot keep 
us out of the kingdom of heaven. The only thing 
that can do that is sin, and so the most important 
work in this world is to heal the disease of sin ; and 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. 
The man who had been healed did not obey the 
command of Jesus. He was so happy he thought 
he must tell of what had been done, and he just 
went through the streets telling his story every- 
where until there was such an excitement that Jesus 
could not go into the city any more, but had to stay 
out in the desert places, and teach those who came 
to him from every quarter. 

The man thought it was a good thing to tell his 
story, and point out to others the man who had 
healed him, but Jesus knew best; and the way to 
serve Him is to trust to his wisdom and do what he © 
bids us. Sometimes people who are sick think if 
they were only well they could do a great deal of 
good by going about and working for God. Or 
people who are poor think if they were rich they 
could serve God in better ways than they can now. 
But our Father knows just what is the best place 
for every one of his children, and he wants us to 
serve and obey him just where he has placed us and 
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with the powers he has given us. If we do that, 
then, whether we are rich or poor, sick or well, wise 
or simple, great preachers like Paul or only little 
children living loving and obedient lives, we are all 
well pleasing in His sight. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNION. 
By THE REv. ARTHUR BRooKS. 


‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.’’—Luke 


HESE words give us the character of the man 

who spoke them. It is for tha® reason, more 
than for the special injunction which they contain, 
that I take them for my text. Any man who could 
talk in that way, and who in the same strain could 
tell soldiers to be content with their wages and to 
abstain from violence, and publicans to make no 
undue exactions, would be sure to have a hearing. 
It is no wonder that multitudes flocked to John in 
the wilderness of Judea. People like to hear such 
things said to others, and to have the faults of others 
specified. And they are ready that the process 
should go further and touch themselves and their 
dwn sins. They know they have sins, and to be 
pointed out in a mass with plenty of company seems 
almost like being punished for their sins, as they 
know they ought to be. Such a process seems to 
avert more difficult and painful ones, and you will 
hear people rejoice often over a public rebuke as if 
the giving of that rebuke by the public speaker had 
made all personal application and effort by the 
individual ee John was a prac- 
tical preacher, and he specified precisely the sins 
which persons recognized in themselves and in 
others. And practicalness in that sense is always 
attractive. The application is easyand immediate ; 
no process of thought is required, no deeper view is 
necessary. The sin to be cut down is shown at 
once and the blow is dealt at it, instead of at some- 
thing that can only with difficulty be perceived and 
understood. The very sinner likes to see another 
man striking blows at his sins, even if he is unwill- 
ing to do it himself, and at times is perfectly satis- 
fied with such vicarious action. This directness and 
practicalness marked John out as a reformer. He 
was thoroughly enlisted in that work which stirs 
men’s imagination even though they take no per- 
sonal part in it. And the life whic’: rebukes sin, 
not only in the mass but in the inuividual, which 
meets it in the court as well as among the people, 
which dies on account of its assertion of the law of 
morals when it is violated in high places, stirs to 
admiration all that is best in man. It is the noblest 
type of character. Men who know and who desire 
to know but little of duty can be drawn toward it. 
It is a voice crying in the wilderness which men are 
ready to hear. Their admiration for the good and 
noble, their desire for novelty, their feeling of the 
need of such a thing as rebuke in life, all move 
them, and the perfectly human character, the one 
which men can recognize and admire, is sent before- 
hand to stir men in every way to the coming of the 
great Deliverer. I see God's love and mercy in 
such a dispensation. I see him using every worthy 
means that his great work may be no failure. I 
see in John the Baptist the expression of that fact 
that as a preparation for the Christian life God uses 
every motive and method to stir men’s consciences 
and awaken them from the dullness of satisfied sin. 
Joy, sorrow, ambition, culture, thought, travel, the 
progress of time, the development of life—all these 
practical messengers in life, human as they are in tone 
and accent, are meant to be forerunners to heavenly 
knowledge. It is the fault of our use of them if 
they are not so. 

So much for John’s character and position ; look 
now at his work. We have already said that he 
was a Reformer, and reform is and always will be 
a popular thing. When was there an election in 
which some reform did not declare itself as the 
issue of the campaign? Civil service, tariff, tem per- 
ance reform, are words which still ring in our ears, 
and the familiar chords will be struck again as soon 
as occasion demands. No form of popular govern- 
nent exists that does not give rise to reform clubs 
and reform parties ; associations for reform are 
incorporated for a continued existence, which bears 
witness to the belief in a necessity for reform which 
will continue from generation to generation. The 
story of the past indorses the belief, for though 
movement has succeeded movement, though re- 
formers and reforms have now succeeded and 
now failed, still they come, and as many, nay In- 
definitely more, propositions for reform exist in the 
best than have ever prevailed in the worst countries 


of the earth. The greatest event of history, need- 
ing more preparation, extending more widely than 
any other, embodying a more wonderful power of 
assertion against intrenched corruption and time- 
honored falsehood, was what we call the Reforma- 
tion, and the men who were its leaders are among 
the greatest in the world’s history. Reformations 
in morals and manners are all about us,and demand 
more attention than any one person can possibly 
give to all, and those who owe the blessing of new 
hope and strength and life to such movements form 
an army around us which commands respect and 
interest. Such a fact, the widest and most general 
in all the range of human history, demands recog- 
nition. It is a fact which of itself distinguishes 
human life from all other forms of existence and 
assures for it its own line of thought and action. No 
theory of development borrowed or adapted from 
the vegetable and animal creation, to which reform 
is an unknown word, can be applicable without 
enormous modifications to a race whose whole life 
has been colored by that one fact of reform. 
When, then, in the forefront of the New Testament 
there stands a reformer, one who spoke plainly to 
all classes of the need of vital changes in their 
method and objects of life, how can we for a mo- 
ment doubt of its true sympathy with the noblest 
thought and action of man, or dream that it wants 
to impose upon the world an unnatural system of 
life and growth, or a dreamy scheme of doctrine ? 
It takes men just where it finds them, desiring 
reform. Christ himself said, “Of them that were 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist,” and we may say that it was true 
generically as well as specifically. Of all human 
feelings and desires there is none greater than that 
for reform; to do away with abuses, to leave the 
world better than we found it, to be willing to be 
sacrificed for a great object, to count one’s self 
as nothing when measured against the greatness of 
his object—that surely is the perfection of human 
type of action, of man as a citizen of this world, as 
one of the brotherhood of men. It is no wonder 
that the type of reforming men and women have 
not become extinct. They have produced many 
unlovely specimens, they have advocated many 
strange and useless objects, they have been thorns 
in the side of their fellow-men, they have made the 


line between reformer and fanatic hard to distin- - 


guish. But still they live, and ever will live, and 
the contempt and the sneer and the jest of the 
self-satisfied worldling will never kill or even 
wound them. ‘Their armor is at times graceless, 
but it is impervious, and, when the man is the gen- 
uine reformer, shelters a valuable life. We may 
not want to wear camel’s hair, nor eat locusts ; the 
one may be unbeautiful and the other distasteful, 
and the wilderness may be a most unpleasing and 
unfruitful place to dwell in compared: with Jerusa- 
lem or Capernaum ; but John the Baptist still lives, 
and men go out to him, and words of commendation 
and blessing still are given to him which men of 
milder lives and more cultured mold will never 
receive. Surely it is good to know that God is on 
the side of the world’s great workers, who have 
died in the midst of failure ; that manliness is the 
forerunner of Christ, that self-denial and labor to 
raise others never loses its reward. An overcriti- 
cal, a self-indulgent, a praise-loving day needs the 
lesson. The voice from the wilderness ought to be 
heard in our families to-day calling on the youn 
to deny themselves, on the mature and the old to 
think of others, ought to strengthen the feeble knees 
and raise again weak and discouraged hands. ‘True 
manliness which sees the wrong and dares to 
denounce it—that is the first demand for Christian- 
ity’s appearance. 

And yet we are not the disciples of John the Re- 
former, and his definite, practical teaching founded 
no school. He himself taught men to look forward, 
not to another reformer, but to one of a distinct- 
ivély new and highercharacter. It is very difficult 
to quote from Christ’s sayings any words as purely 
practical as these of our text, and others which 
John utters. John says, Be content with your 
wages ; Christ, Beware of covetousness. John says, 
He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none; Christ says, If any man take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also. The advice of 
Christ is evidently much harder to follow, and deals 
with men on an entirely different plane. And yet 
John would have been nothing without Christ. He 
would have vanished like the sound of a voice, his 
favorite figure for himself; his work would have 
been known only to a few as a ripple upon the sur- 
face of ordinary Jewish life. He was proud of 
pointing to another, and that made him something 


more than a reformer, and endowed his work with 
permanence. 

Reform, then, is not all that is wanted in the life 
of the world or the life of a man. The very ety- 
mology of the word would tell us that, for what is 
it to give to a thing the right form, to form and to 
reform it, if the spirit of life does not touch it and 
move it? So the classical story of Pygmalion rep- 
resents the perfect artist as praying to heaven for 
the breath of life in behalf of that image which he 
with perfect human skill had formed, but which 
stood before him baffling him by its very beauty, 
since he could do no more for it. Ina time of 
reform there must be the forward look toward a 
great life-giver. Nothing is so unsatisfactory as the 
absence of this in most schemes of reform. And 
we recognize the greatness of John Baptist, with his 
look toward the great coming one, when we so fre- 
quently hear reformers virtually claim that if their 
plan is adopted everything will be perfect after- 
wards, and all advantages will follow in its train. 
So many such promises have proved delusive that 
we naturally suspect this new one, and east it aside 
as unworthy of all attention because of this weak 
feature in its presentation. The promise is what 
is at fault ; no promise of any reform has a right to 
say that the reformer may be the greatest that is born 
of woman; but he that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he. There is a power from 
another sphere, the heavenly, which alone is able to 
take up the reformed nature and carry it on to true 
lifeand action. Itis the want of such true life which 
will soon cause the demand for a new reform, and 
so life becomes nothing but a series of exciting 
reformations instead of a quiet, steady, healthy 
growth. The need of God behind the best human 
action—that is what we ought to appreciate ; the fact 
that Jesus Christ, in the gift of his Gospel, is such - 
a presence of God, not interfcring with or discred- 
iting such action, but not identifying himself with 
it—that is what ought to receive greater recognition. 
In public life leaders in movements of reform, ad- 
vocates of new methods, ought to be able and eager 
tolet it be known that they regard religion and the 
service of God something larger than their one 
cause. They would save themselves from misun- 
derstanding, and their cause from mischievous 
competitors, if only thus more clearly they let, as 
John the Baptist did, their true relation to the 
Saviour of the world be known. In this sense 
Christianity cannot be dismissed from public ac- 
tion ; its true position needs to be felt as the ground- 
swell of all action; and not only to advise men to be 
honest and peaceable and upright, as John did, but 
also to say, as he did, I am not the Christ, but I 
point to him, is an essential of all good work. 
More conscious Christianity and its profession is 
a need in our public life, our newspapers, our 
popular movements. It is not only a thing not 
to be avoided, it is a thing to be sought as the com- 
pletion of all good work. It is the personal addi- 
tion to public work. So when we read exhortations 
to the young to only be brave, true, simple, noble- 
hearted men and women, how like the dispensation 
of John the Baptist it seems, with John’s one great 
characteristic of pointing to the Christ as the 
power of*that desirable life left out! It is all good 
advice, but where is the strength to keep it? The 
very fact that after all these generations of men 
such truths, which everybody grants, need to be so 
enforced, shows that the strength of a new life for 
each successive generation of men is needed, 
and that can only come from the knowledge and 
service of God. Where reformers have failed God 
must step in; where John stops short, because he is 
John, Christ must take up the work, because he is 
Christ. And are there not many attendants in our 
churches who are only reformed men, and that 
character of the reformed man is always displeasing 
and unsatisfactory, because it dwells upon that from 
which the man has emerged rather than upon that 
to which he has come. That description ought soon 
to pass away by reason of the new life and action 
which is gradually associated with the reformed 
character. We do not like the man who for years 
poses before the community as the reformed drunk- 
ard or the’reformed pugilist. We are glad that 
he was reformed, but we do want him soon to 
become something else. So with men who say that 
they are upright and honest and kind. Yes, but 
are they going on to something, and are they under- 
standing any possible purpose for which an upright 
and honest and kind world could have been made ? 
Do those great things for the promotion of which it 
is worth while for a man to lay down life itself, as 
John the Baptist did under the sword of Herod, 
show any cause or reason for existence? Is the man 
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growing in his devotion to and knowledge of those 
things as life goes on? Is there new life in which 
he is progressing instead of merely going over what 
he has known from the beginning’ For the answer 
to those questions we want the finger pointing to 
the great One who came from heaven, the Christ 
after the Joh>. Through him we want to learn of 
God; our hearts want to be warmed and our lives 
want to be quickened by him, and through him we 
want to learn something of that higher life of the 
spirit which is to go on forever and for which all 
our love and service of honesty, uprightness, and 
kindness in this life is ever preparing us. Christ 
the Saviour and Redeemer, not Christ the Reformer ; 
Christ from heaven, not of earth—that is the con- 
trast which is pointed by the Advent lessen of John 
the Baptist. And never was there an Advent 
season when the lesson was more needed. For the 
desire of good and better things is far spread, and 
moves multitudes even as they were moved to go 
into the wilderness with John. Will it do good, 
will it be permanent? Only as the true lesson of 
such movements is understood, and men are not 
satisfied with John, but seek the knowledge of God. 
Reform, labor, effort, are in the air. They are 
God’s blessed gift. Receive, sustain, assist them, 
and above all understand them as the cry of the 
human heart for the living God. who has shown 
himself and given himself to us in our Saviour 
Christ. The command to Christianity to-day is to be 
practical. ‘ Let it hear and obey. and let it send 
back the equally important command and invitation 
to practical action and reform to be Christian. 
There have been many reformers since John. 
We call his words practical. But some of them 
have been outlived; we have no soldiers to do vio- 
lence to us, and the peculiar extortion of publicans 
always needs explanation. What we mean is that 
some of them were practical to some men then, and 
others to others, and that words like them are 
practical, if uttered with the knowledge and dis- 
crimination of John, to-day. But there has been 
no second Christ, and his words uttered in form of 
parable ant principles of action are as applicable as 
ever. He stands among the essentials of life which, 
like bread and water, as man’s knowledge and cir- 
eymstances and appetites change, continue the 
great staples of life. Newreforms must ever arise, 
but life physical and mental goes on as it ever did ; 
it is our hope and our boast that it does so. The 
dependence upon God and the life in him follows 
the same rule, and therefore Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Whether we 
are the reformers or the reformed, the preacher or 
the listener, the ones whose duty is to lead the quiet 
life, whose voice shall not be heard in the street. or 
the one who is to be a trumpet tone to others, their 
is One who is above us all and to whom webeiong, 
and he who tells of Him will have the message for 
all which can never change. Is God and the 
thought of him thus with us,a conscious guiding 
presence, saving our thought from mere temporary 
coloring and our action from unnecessary and wearing 
anxiety, giving us sympathy with each new move- 
ment, but always restraining our impatience and 
*bridling our rashness’ That question, filling us 
with shame at our poor performance of life’s duties, 
may well prepare us for the great Advent message 
of a coming Saviour, by whose reign alone wicked- 
ness shall ferever and completely fall, and truth 
: and right be exalted to their true position in the 
earth and in the life of the world. 


A MIDNIGHT SERVICE. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS'S ADDRESS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OR several years past it has been customary 

to hold a “watch-night” service in Trinity 
Church. On each successive occasion the attend- 
ance and interest have been greater than before. 
Last Monday night the great auditorium was filled 
and crowded. Richardson’s architectural master- 
piece has many nooks and corners. some of them 
completely. hidden from view of the pulpit or chan- 
eel, where benches are placed for occupancy in 
emergencies. Seatings for a hundred or more per- 
sons are to be found in the rear of the altar railing. 
The possibility of providing seats for throngs who 
come after all the regular places have been taken in 
Trinity Church in Boston is comparable with the 
same thing in your own Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn. Last Monday night, at eleven o'clock, 


Trinity Church appeared to be full; but for the 
next ten minutes, after the doors were thrown open 
for the indiscriminate entrance of the public, every 
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aisle was choked with people, of whom a portion 
were provided with seats by the ushers, and another 
portion remained standing till the close of the sol- 
emn midnight service. 

I will not describe the service in detail. Sev- 
eral Episcopal clergymen participated, including 
the two assistant rectors of Trinity ; also the Rev 
Dr. Frisbie, of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. Percy 
Brown, of St. James's. A brief, tender, and spirit- 
ually helpful sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Leighton Parks, of Emmanuel. The Rev. F. B. 
Allen, Episcopal city missionary, offered a fervent 
extemporaneous prayer. 

As on every occasion where he takes part, the 
interest culminated in the utterances of Phillips 
Brooks. When it lacked but five minutes of the end 
of the year 1888, he stepped to the front of the 
altar and spoke as follows: | 

“Ts there any thought which we should take to 
our hearts more than any other to-night? I think 
there is. But it is not of our successes or failures, 
our sins or our goodness, our happiness or unhappi- 
ness. It is of the absolute certainty that, from the 
time when we bowed in prayer together a year ago 
until now, when we meet on the threshold of another 
new year, there has not been one moment un- 
watched by the love of God, not one instant, as we 
look back and see it now, that has not been glorified 
and sanctified by the certainty that we were the 
creatures of the Father’s care, and that his arms 
were around every one of us. 

“We come to our Father’s house again to-night, 
a multitude of his children, with our different expe- 
riences. How shall we blend all! the experiences of 
the past year into one—the failures of the year, the 
successes of the year, the sorrows and the joys of 
the year? By the one great certainty that the love 
of God has been around us, and that he has not for- 
gotten us for a single instant; but that his love has 
been pressing upon our life everywhere. : 

‘And what is going to be our truth for the new 
year’ Is it not that the love which has never de- 
serted us shall come closer to us, because it finds us 
readier to receive it; making us better, stronger, 
purer, nobler, more manly, more womanly, more fit 
for life ; not because God loves us any more, but be- 
cause we, with new openness, are more ready to 
receive him into our lives? Just as the traveler 
may find one side of a mountain wrapped in dark- 
ness and cloud, but the other side full of sunshine, 
so God may have led you through darkness in order 
that he might, with the new year, bring you into 
a profounder, larger measure of sunlight. Some 
of the great principles of faith, in which we have 
declared our belief from day to day during the 
past year, this year is going to reveal to us more 
and more. A 

“* Now, turn to Christ; turn to Christ in these few 
instants that remain of the ola year, and Jet him 
show you the true purpose of your whole lives. Let 
him reveal to you his own unspeakable, unfathom- 
able love. As we now bow down before him in 
silence to watch the going of the old year and listen 
to the strokes that tell us that the new year has be- 
gun, let us reach out our hearts and turn to God, 
who is ever erying and craving to give himself to his 
Let us spend the last moment that re- 
mains of the old year in silent prayer.” 

When Dr. Brooks had spoken these words a great 
hush fell on the multitudinous throng. I am sure 
there was no head or heart that did not bend in sup- 
plication. Soon the slow and solemn strokes of the 
great cathedral bell counted out the number twelve, 
and we knew that 1888 had gone and 1889 had 
come. Then the Lord’s Prayer was repeated in 
unison. 

After a moment’s paase, Dr. Brooks invited the 
congregation to join with him in again presenting 
their petitions at the throne of heavenly grace. 
Remembering how spiritually helpful the readers 
of The Christian Union have often found the repro- 
duction in its columns of prayers from Plymouth 
pulpit. I venture to introduce at this point the first 
audible prayer uttered in Trinity Church, Boston, 
in the present year: : 

“We thank thee, O God, for the old year and 
for the new, and for the vast future that is to 
come, full of the revelation of thy love. Open our 
eyes to see wondrous things—things which our 
eyes have been’so blinded that they could not dis- 
cern: to see thee, who hast never left us. Open 


our eyes that the mystery that lies before us may 


show us the light in the heart of it. Show us that 
nothing will come to us in the year that has just 
began except that which shall come out of thy 
hand, full of graciousness. We would present 
our souls and bodies to be a reasonable and living 


sacrifice. Open the hearts and minds and souls 
that have been most closed against thee, that thou 
mayest enter in and take possession of them, not as 
a stranger, but as their rightful Lord and Master 
and King, to whom they entirely belong. Let thy 
blessing be upon every soul that bows before thee 
now. Come with thy spirit of peace, thy spirit of 
inspiration, and make us know more what it is to 
be men and women. Make us ashamed of. the 
past, with that noble and healthy shame that shows 
us the possibility of a great future. Make us de- 
spise ourselves only that we may stand upon our 
feet and be oftrselves. 

“Grant that all through the hours and days and 
months of this year we may walk with thee. May 
we enter into thy kingdom now, even as, when our 
days are over, we shall enter into thy kingdom to 
be with thee forever. 

‘‘Answer our silent prayers, our unconscious 
prayers. Give us the things we have not asked 
and do not know that our souls require. Read to 
us the riddles of our lives and solve them by the 
presence of thy light within. Father, let thy bless- 


| ing be upon this new year, and upon thy servants 


in it, and upon all thy children in it, throughout all 
the world, for Christ our Saviour’s sake. Amen.”’ 

When the prayer was ended, Dr. Brooks spoke 
these final words : 

“With all my heart I wish you a very, very 
happy New Year. Have we not left behind a mul- 
titude of things that we brought to this church 
to-night? Have we not broken the shell of the old 
year and gathered out of it what is best of its hopes 
and faiths? Shall we not take them and go forth 
into the months before us? It is a wonderful 
thing to think of any one soul, and still more of 
such a multitude of souls as are gathered here, and 
to think what, for each and all, the new year may 
bring forth. We think of the beginning in us of 
new lives. We think what new men and women 
we may be, and how the world may be stronger for 
this dedication of ourselves here to-night. 

“ Lift up your hearts, full of the hope, the cer- 
tainty, of the love of God. Be sure that there is 
not a single duty that is coming to you this year 
which, by the strength of God, you may not be 
strong enough to do; not a single temptation com- 
ing to you this year which, by the power of God, 
you may not be strong enough to conquer. Be sure 
there is no habit which has had its. hold upon you 
for years and years which, in this new year, by the 
strength of God, you may not cast away. Be sure 
there is no spiritual life which has seemed to be in- 
accessible to you that, by the inspiring and uplift- 
ing grace of God, you may not aspire to rise to and 
attain before we come together to greet another 
year, when this year ends. 2 

Let us consecrate ourselves, and know what con- 
secration means; that it is not going to a strange 
country, but entrance into our own land, coming 
back from exile and claiming our places in the 
fatherhood of God. 

“May 1889 be a veryrich year for the world 
everywhere, and for us, God’s children and serv- 
ants, who have dedicated ourselves to him to- 
gether in these first hours of itslife. God bless you 
all!” 

The benediction was pronounced, and this mid- 
night service was closed. When the *ast throng of 
humanity went out into the silent streets there were 
not many words spoken. But when I looked into 
the faces of men and women as they passed, I was 
sure that tuey felt as I did, that we had spent the 
preceding hour in a manner never to be forgotten. 


U. A; 
Boston. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.! 
Come JESUS.” WHY? HOW? 
By tHe Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. | 


1. "T°O “come to Jesus” marks the beginning of 
the Christian life. To “come after Jesus” 

(i. e., follow) marks the continuance of the Chris- 
tian life. And what is its final glorification but the 
coming again “unto Jesus,” where he is (John xiv.., 
3)’ These simple words constitute: both the mes- 
sage and the study of every Christian. He is to 
repeat them all his life. The best way to study 
theology is to study it in connection with the her-. 
alding this invitation. It is far more than a mere 
parrot-like repetition. We shall have to reinforce 
it with reasons, explanations, directions. The sin- 
ner willask why and how; who is Jesus, what does 
he say? We must be filled with his spirit, know 


1 For week beginning January 13 Matt. xi., 28-30, 
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his words, do his will. It cannot be too earnestly 
told our young people who desire to bring others to 
Christ, that we must equip ourselves through prayer, 
and his word. Our life-study is, after all, over 
these words, because their center is Christ. 

2. But why should one come? (1) Because He 
desires it. I am thinking now of that vast host 
who are not yet his disciples, but who admire him. 
These ought to be moved, then, by the very fact that 
he desires it so earnestly. His parables, his words, 
his life, his deeds, manifest this wish. (2) This 
earnestness shows a great need. If it were merely 
a secondary matter, he would not plead thus; nor 
would he have come to earth and died, had the 
issue not seemed important. (3) The Saviour 
states that there are things which can be had only 
in and through him; life, pardon, knowledge, 
- growth, joy, are exclusively his to bestow. He 
can only bestow them on the willing soul. Will- 
ingness is seen in coming (Jno. vi.,68). (4) What 
he offers to become to us is an inspiring rea- 
son. Think of the long list of names—Friend, 
Guide, Fountain, Saviour, Teacher (Jno. xiv., 6; 
vii., 373 vi., 35; v., 40; Matt. xi., 28-30). (5) Be- 
cause coming to Jesus is the first step to a new 
life. Nothing is settled with the Prodigal until 
his first step toward home. The decisive mo- 
ment when the fever turns, or when the _half- 
drowned man begins to gasp, is immensely impor- 
tant. So, on the man’s side, the moment of choice 
of heavenly things is the first moment of an unend- 
ing career of advance. (6) There are other sub- 
ordinate reasons. It is no light thing that our best 
friends desire it, that the step in others has begun 
a stronger life, that whenever men come to Jesus 
there is increase of happiness. (7) If allowed to 
express themselves, our real selves cry out for just 
such a life as Jesus pictures, and to which he is the 
way. 

3. Buthow? (1) The word “come” implies ap- 
proach. It is evident, therefore, that whatever 
disinclines toward him should be deserted, and 
every service and duty which savors of him should 
be chosen. (2) The word implies action. We do 
not come by waiting, else he wovld have said 
“wait.” No matter how earnestly one hears or 
wishes or studies, this is not coming. These all 
are very important. They incline us toward Christ. 
But we must choose the path which they point out. 
(3) This action is not merely physical. It is what 
is meant by trusting, believing, obeying, choosing, 
praying, loving. This decision to devote one’s self 
to Christ is the important thing. The influence by 
which we are led to “arise and go”’ matters not. 
Nor does the degree of it matter. Calmly or 
excitedly, under fear or disease. by appeal of friend, 
or mediation alone, these are merely preparatory. 
We may have them all our lives and yet not come 
to Christ. | 

REFERENCES: 

Num. x., 29; Ps. xxxiv., 11; xlvi., 8; Ixvi., 
5, 16: fsa. i., 18; ii., 3; 5; lv.,.1,. 3; Me xix., 21; 
xxil., 4; xxv., 34; xvi., 24: ii., 2; xiv., 29; xix., 


14; Jno. i., 39; iii., 2, 20, 21; Luke xv., 18-20. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tran 7 fe accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a fe- 

/y either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Please tell me what is the best reading for me to take up 
to acquire a good general knowledge of law, such as would be 
of use to me in my every-day business ; would it be ** Black- 
stone’s Commentaries.”’ or some similar work? Also, what 
is the best plan for a sort of “‘ Index Rerum”? Iso often 
find articles in periodicals, portions of books, ete., to which I 
am very liable to wish to refer to in the future, but cannot 
earry them in my mind, and wish for some method of finding 
them speedily. D. 


1. For a knowledge of the general principles under- 
lying the English common law, which, of course, is our 
common law, except as changed by statute law, Black- 
stone is still excellent. For practical application to 
business matters you will find the compilation for busi- 
ness men by Parsons or that by Spalding useful and 
convenient. Any dealer in law books can give you the 
exact titles and prices. 2. Procure a quantity of 
manila envelopes (say 8x4 inches) and a box of the 
right width to hold them neatly. File clippings, refer- 
ences to articles and books, ete., in the envelopes, 
writing subject-titles on the ends of envelopes, keep- 
ing them arranged in alphabetical order. The con- 
venience of this plan consists in'the ease of glassifica- 
tion and handling. New envelopes may be introduced 
at any time, and old matter which has become useless 
may be thrown out. The system of classification: and 
subdivision may be carried out as extensively as de- 
sired, 


I cannot tell from present data whether the hame Cesar 
was applied to every emperor of Rome from Julius Cesar to 
Augustulus (476 a.p.), or whether it was applied to those 
who were, or aspired to be, martial. I have not a full list of 
the Twelve Caesars; I would like to have. And were they 


| all related, either by blcod or by adoption? _ Josephus speaks 


of Claudius as, figuratively, the father of Vespasian, giving 
the reason for the epithet. 7 

Hadrian made the name Cesar a title, conferred on 
the heir presumptive to the throne. The emperors in 
the later history of Rome claimed the title without any 
regard to descent. As you know, the German “ Kai- 
ser”? descends from “Cesar.” If you can get hold of 
the abridged edition of. Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” it 
would give you the order of succession, relationships, 
etc., which are too complicated to be described here ; 
or, for a condensed statement, see the article on Rome 
in Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 


Will you please tell me what books you would recommend 
as suggestive of practical topics to the teacher of a large adult 
Bible class, who is about taking up a series of lessons on the 

xrominent characters of the Old Testament? I have Dr. 
aylor’s works, including ‘‘ Moses the Lawgiver”’ and 

** Daniel the Prophet,’? but can hear of none like these on 

Abraham, Noah, Jacob, or any before Moses. L. ‘ 

These “ practical topics” each teacher must gather 
for himself from the Bible narratives, and from the 
various studies upon these that are at hand in such works 
as “ Geikie’s “ Old Testament Characters” (James Pott, 
New York, $1.25), Wilberforee’s “ Heroes of Hebrew 
History” (Randolph, New York, $2), Deane’s “ Abra- 
ham, his Life and Times” (Randolph, New York, 
$1). Stanley’s “ Lectures onthe History of the Jewish 
Church ” is a standard and favorite work. Blaikie’s 
“ Bible Manual ” (Nelson, New York) is valuable for 
its comprehensive and conservative view. 


I have Washington Gladden on the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Rev. R. W. Dale and Dr. Crosby on the Ten Commandments. 
Can you refer me to any other modern tréatises, whether crit- 
ical or homiletical, on the Prayer and th®Commandments ? 


On the Lord’s Prayer: Dr. C. Stanford (Macmillan, 
New York, $1.25) ; Dr. H. J. Van Dyke (R. Carter, 
New York, $1.25). F. D. Maurice has written on 
“The Commandments,” and Dr. J. Oswald Dykes on 
“The Law of the Ten Words.” (English publications 
may be ordered through Randolph, New York.) The 
late Dr. Washburn, of New York, has also a publica- 
tion on this subject. Write to Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. 


1. What is the best biography, what the best book of fie- 
tion, to help a young man by their illustrations when he 
starts out in business or to earn a livelihood by any honest 
means, in honesty, diliggice, perseverance, thoroughness, 
usefulness, ete.? 2. Who was Zeno, and where may I obtain 
information in regard to him ? 

1. Your first question is a pretty broad one. We 
should recommend you to consult some such book as 
“The Best Reading” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) for suggestions as to a course of reading; or 
you might with great advantage join the Chautauqua 
reading courses. 2. Zeno was the name of a Greek 
philosopher, about 490 B.c. See Appleton’s (or any) 
Cyclopedia. 


I find frequent references in my senior lesson helps to the 
(1) ** Penny Pulpit,” (2) Preacher’s Monthly,”’ (3) Weekly 
Pulpit.”?> What are they, and where may they be obtained ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


These are published in England. Inquire of the In- 
ternational News Company, 29 Beekman Street, New 
York. We hear that the “ Penny Pulpit” has been 
discontinued. 


What is the origin of the phrase, ** A nine days’ wonder ’’? 


Proverbial expression; exact origin not known ; 
found in Chaucer’s “ Troilus and Creseide,” Ascham’s 
‘Schoolmaster.” 


Who is the author of the words closing ** Robert Elsmere ”’ ? 


‘* Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toils shall see ; 
And (they forgotten and unknown) 
- Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead had sown.” 
M. P. H. 


I notice an inquiry as to who wrote the poem, ‘* City of 
Rest.”’ I take pleasure in answering, as the author was a very 
dear friend pant an inmate of my father’s home, Maury Co., 
Tenn., for many years. David Reeve Arnell was his name. a 
native of Goshen, New York, graduate of Amherst College. 
Mass., class 1840, came West 1541, engaged as Professor train- 


' ing many for college, some of whom are now among the first 


men of the South. During this period, until 1852, he wrote a 
book of poems entitled ‘* Fruits of Western Life. and Other 
Poems,”’ published in 1847. He died in Columbus, Ohio, 1852. 
City of Rest’? was probably his last poem. 


—The objects of the National Academy of Theology, 
to the founding of which in this city we briefly referred 
last week, are defined to be: First, the recognition of 
the Bible as a body of writings prepared by men under 
the supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit, wholly 
unique, so that those records are the final rule of doc- 
trine and practice. Second, the recognition of personal 
relationship to Christ through repentance and faith, 
and of dependence upon the Holy Spirit, as the divine 
and therefore scientific conditions for the right inter- 
pretation of the Word. Third, the recognition of philo- 
sophical laws as the sole human methods for discover- 
ing the facts of the Word, from which facts alone the 
inductions and deductions are to be made. All meth- 
ods inconsistent with these are to be rejected as unsci- 
entific. 


RELIGIous News. 


THE SECOND SERVICE 
AT THE FIRST CHURCH, NEW HAVEN. 
By M. E. Bennett. 


HE second service in our churches has to con- 

tend against difficulties. The week is over- 
full of social and intellectual excitements, and most 
earnest listeners come from the morning service 
with the sense of being filled full of hearing. Sun- 
day afternoon quiet is most inviting, and Sunday 
evening in many homes brings the claims of chil- 
dren not old enough to be profited by an evening 
meeting. 

Yet a second service seems indispensable. The 
habit of a lifetime has endeared it to some, and 
there are restless young people for whom the 
churches-should be open. Most to be remembered 
also are -those whom fatigue or home cares keep 
from the morning meeting, and who are therefore 
excusing themselves, perhaps, from any regular 
church connection; the occasional attendants, the 
strangers, the strollers, who need the freest and 
happiest welcome in the house of God—how can 
the second service be made helpful to these ? 

Your readers may like to know how this ques- 
tion has been settled at the First Church in New 
Haven. For years a second service had been con- 
ducted in the usual manner there at 3 p.m., with 
very small attendance. When opportunity to make 


/a change was given, the hour of service was the 


first consideration. It was changed to 4 p.m., thus 
giving time for some afternoon rest while not eall- 
-ing the people from their homes at evening, or inter- 
ferifg with the services of other churches at that 
time. It was resolved that the service should not 
be more than an hour in length, and that strangers 
should be made welcome to any part of the 
house. 

Not simply to make this service attractive, but 
because Dr. Smyth felt there was need in Congre- 
gational methods for a fuller and truer use of emo- 
tional influences, he resolved to put in the back- 
ground at this time the didactic and the intellectual, 
and to make the hour serve the ends of simple 
worshipful ‘feeling ; of faith such as makes no 
claim upon sight, being in itself a better vision ; of 
those old, true touches upon the heart of love and 
penitence and trust and hope, to which humanity 
has never been quite too hardened to respond. 

It would be natural, of course, for such a service 
to call largely upon the aid of music, that most 
appealing expression of noble feeling to so many 
minds. Nor could the best effect be obtained with- 
out making every exercise of the hour subservient 
to some one theme, a theme understood and entered 
into by the choir. The seryice must be harmoni- 
ous from beginning to end, having a keynote to 
which it must all accord; else the music might be 
in effect like that in an ordinary praise service or 
religious concert, where distraction and even dissi- 
pation of feeling is too ofter produced as pieces of 
different character follow each other. The music 
must illustrate one distinct theme, accompanied and 
enforced by every spoken word. 

To this end Dr. Smyth, after consultation with 
his interested organist and chorister, Mr. Ford, 
settled upon this plan of procedure. The latter 
presents to him each week some piece of sacred 
music which it is agreed shall furnish the topic of 
the service. It may bea passage from some one of 
the older oratorios, or an anthem of a recent com- 
poser. 
trust, repentance, faithfulness, heavenly fear or 
heavenly hope, is made the motive of the whole 
service. 

By thus choosing his subject from what has taken 
voice in music it will be readily seen that Dr. Smyth 
escapes all temptation from what may be individual 
and temporary, and so of limited appeal, going over 
to what is universal, to that which belongs to the 
heart of humanity in every age and of every sta- 
tion. 

Upon the topic so chosen variation is made 
through prayer and hymns and Scripture lesson, 
brief discourse and - choral responses, even to the 
benediction. And it has been a delight to those 
interested to observe how complete and _ beautiful 
in themselves such variations can be, while confirm- 
ing and finishing the main effect desired. 

Let me now give the order of exercises usually 
followed, for whose arrangement Mr. Ford deserves 
much credit; and I will then illustrate it by trying 


to describe the service held December 9: 


The thought embodied in it, of comfort, 
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ORDER. 


INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES FROM SCRIPTURE, clos- 
ing with responsive exercise as follows: Lift up your 
hearts! (Choir. We lift them up untothe Lord.) Let 
us give thanks unto our Lord God! (Choir. It is meet 
and right so todo.) Therefore we give thanks unto Thee, 
O Lord Almighty, Everlasting God: with angels and 
with archangels and with all the company of heaven we 
laud and magnify thy glorious name, evermore praising 
Thee, and saying,—[Choir—SANcTUS. | 

THE PRAYER. 

Hymn. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ saith, The first of all the command- 
ments is, Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is,one Lord. 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. And the second 
is like, namely, this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the proph- 
ets. Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes, and I will 
keep it unto the end. | | J 

(Choir- GLORIA PATRI.) 

Lesson.—The Old Testament. 

AntHEM.—Te Deum, Gloria in Excelsis, Benedic., 
or some similar anthem. 

Lesson.—The New Testament. 

Cuorr.—Topic of the day. 

PrAYER.—[Choir—Response. | 

ADDRESS. 

Cnork.—Hymn, usually not accompanied. 

BENEDICTION. 

_AMEN.—By Choir. | 
_ On the afternoon referred to, the topic Divine 
Chastening was offered by the tenor-solo from 
Sullivan’s oratorio of “ The Prodigal Son,” “Come, 
ye children, hearken unto ine.” The first hymn 
was the favorite one, “I love to steal awhile away,” 
appropriate to the evening hour, and having remem- 
brance of “the penitential tear.” The Old Testa- 
ment Lesson was Psalm xxxiv., from which some 
of the words of the topic were taken, and in which 
the singer’s thought turns in trouble to trust in the 
Lord’s deliverance. Then followed the anthem, 
“ Saviour, breathe an evening blessing,” the musi 
Raff’s, arranged by Schrucker. 

The New Testament lesson was the familiar pas- 
sage from Heb. xii. about chastening. Its words 
died away only to be taken up in immediate refrain 
by the soloist chanting, “ Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth joyous.” Then came a prayer for 
trust in sorrow, pain, and confusion of mind, and 
for the Lord’s deliverance in them. The familiar 
hymn, “Thy way, not mine, O Lord,” was sung 
by the congregation. ‘The brief address that fol- 
lowed offered these thoughts: that there is a secret 
of cheer in the way in which theScriptures speak of 
the trouble of God’s children. It is called chast- 
ening, not punishment; a dealing as with sons ; 
the word signifies the training of children. What 
a difference this conception of trouble makes in the 
bearing of it! What hardships men can cheerfully 
bear for a good end foreseen! God’s dealings mean 
development of that part of our nature that is tried. 
When our hearts are wrung by losses, God is teach- 
ing us to love not less, but more. Is it not worth 
the cost? When all is dark, One is pleading with 
us for our trust. 

A hymn of Montgomery’s, that much-chastened 
soul, was sung by the choir without the organ ; and 
a strain of music caught up the benediction and 
gave it Amen.” 

The brief discourses of Dr. Smyth at these serv- 
ices, discourses not over ten minutes in length, for 
perfect keeping, for much in little, for the depth of 
thought that only depth of feeling can supply, are 
very beautiful. In his personal preparation for 
this service he states that his effort is, not to enter 
into a train of thought, but to put himself rather 
into a mood of feeling; to enter into those sanctu- 
aries of life and truth where the founts of feeling 
rise. 

Such a service could not, of course, be successfully 
carried on without the willing and intelligent co- 
operation of the choir. As one of its incidental 
benefits it has reinstated that body to its true place 
of ministration and leadership in worship. In a 
place so honorable it is lifted above the temptation 
to that vulgar display which sometimes shocks us 
in our churches. Reverence and harmony are 
aided; and in consultation with the pastor for a 
common effort the best understanding is secured. 
Credit is due the choir at the First Church for the 
ingenuity, skill, and hearty willingness it has 
shown. 

The practical result of this effort has been an 
increase of the congregation till the church is well 
filled. The service is spoken of with grateful 
affection. The old love it for the rest and comfort 
its doctrinal tone affords. The care-worn and 
weary are refreshed and strengthened by the same 


means. The young are charmed by its harmony 

and beauty, It has become something to the com- 

munity at large, a help and privilege valued 

by many outside the church itself, and the seed 

sown with such careful preparation will be found 

bearing fruit worthy of the cost. M. E. B. 
New HAvEn, Conn. 


PRISON REFORM. 


oo discussion at the January meeting of the 
Plymouth League of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, held on Wednesday evening of last week, was 
an unusually interesting one. The topic was Prison 
Labor, and two of the speakers, Superintendent 
Stocking, of the Blackwell’s Island Workhouse, and 
Secretary Round, of the National Prison Reform 
Association, gave the pithiest possible expression to 
some of the most striking results of their long ex- 
perience and observation. Superintendent Stock- 
ing began by stating that in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn there is every year one arrest for 
every twenty of the population. Fortunately, the 
rest of the State does not bear out this proportion. 
The Mast official report of the statistics of crime for 
the State of New York shows that forthe year end- 
ing October 31, 1887, there were convicted in the 
courts of record of the State 3,301 persons, of 
which New York and Kings Counties monopolized 
2,140, or two-thirds. The convictions in the Courts 
of Special Sessions for the same year were 88,349, 
of which New York and Kings Counties furnished 
66,246, or three-fourths of all. In other words, the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn are responsible 
for three-quarters of the crime committed in this 
State. 

But having thus shown that more than five per 
cent. of the adult population of New York was ar- 
rested every year, Superintendent Stocking did not 
make use of the commutation method of treating 
statistics, and prove that we are all arrested every 
twenty years. His thought was exactly the oppo- 
site. He wished to show the extent to which the 
same people are convicted over and over again, and 
the necessity of adjusting the sentences so that this 
“repeating ” will, in a measure, be stopped. Said 
he : | 

“ At present it seems to me we are only playing with 
the fire. ‘Familiarity breeds contempt,’ and those 
who make light of a few days of confinement are very 
apt to repeat the experiment until it becomes a habit. 
Why, fully sixty per cent. of the men and women com- 
mitted every year to the institution over which I pre- 
side are those who have been there previously anywhere 
from two to fifty times or more. .That my estimate is 
not too large I think will be evident from the table of 
‘rounders’ for the year 1887, which shows that thirty- 
eight per cent. of all males and seventy-six per cent. of 


all females who came to us acknowledged previous - 


commitments to the institution, while of those who 
came tous during the last six months of the same year 
eighteen per cent. of males and fifty-eight per cent. of 
females had been here before from one to ten times 
since the beginning of the year. Another important 
fact to be borne in mind is that about fifty per cent. of 
those sent to the workhouse by the courts are for sen- 
tences of ten days or less ; and this leads me to say that, 
in my estimation, one of the greatest defects in the 
system that has to do with the commitments to the 
workhouse is the very large number of short term com- 
mitments, and the utter lack of any attempt at cumu- 
lative sentences. The system whereby it is possible for 
scores and hundreds of men and women to be com- 
mitted to a place of confinement or punishment two, 
three, four, five, six, and up to ten times in one year, 
must be wrong, and certainly should not be tolerated in 
this enlightened land and age. Such a system is be- 
littling to our courts of justice ; it tends to make the 
offender careless ; it is expensive and demoralizing. It 
almost offers a premium for misconduct by furnishing 
a recruiting place from which men and women return 
to their evil ways with renewed strength.” 


Of the treatment of the prisoners after they are 
taken to the Island, and how moral considerations 
are lost sight of in their grouping, Mr. Stocking’s 
picture of the sad procession of over 10,000 women 
who come to him every year affords a striking 
illustration : 


“The company includes wives, mothers, and sweet- 
hearts, young girls and grandmothers, washerwomen, 
silk-weavers, seamstresses, school-teachers, tailoresses 
and female tramps, waitresses, housekeepers, actresses, 
authoresses, cooks and chambermaids, dress and cloak- 
makers, store girks, shop and factory girls, operators, 
typewriters and streetwalkers—some of them sent up 
by their husbands, some by their children, most of them 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, numbers 
having the terrible opium habit ; some bowed down 
and crushed by their sorrow, others bold and defiant, 
unwilling to do any work or submit to any discipline ; 
some more sinned against than sinning, others the very 
personification of evil passions, lost to all sense of 


\e 


decency and self-respect ; some with heartrending 
stories of betrayal and suffering, others only waiting 
for their release from confinement in order to plunge 
again into a life of shame ; quite a number whose man- 
ners of speech tell of better days and happy homes in 
the bygone years, but whose hopes have been blasted 
and who have learned to drown their sorrows in the 
cup and the lower depths of sin to which it surely 
brings them. One hundred and sixty-two of the num- 
ber were girls under twenty years of age. Every one 
of these thousands, upon arriving at the workhouse, is 
questioned as to age, occupation, religion, education, 
etc., and the name of each individual must be entered 
with ink in at least five large books, and in three—yes, 
four—smaller ones. Their property must be received 
and receipted for. Their physical condition, the occu- 
pation and length of sentence, are the elements that 
determine what the work of each shall be. After a 
bath, dressed in a suit of department clothing, they are 
ready for the doctor’s care, or the gang to which they 
are assigned. Into our smallest cells must be crowded 
five or six persons.” oe 
Secretary Round enforced the necessity of com- 
mutation sentences, and brought out very strikingly 
how much can be accomplished where the manage- 
ment of prisons is intrusted to a man in earnest for 
the reform of the prisoners instead of a-politician. 
“It only costs,” said he, “$100 per year to keep a 
prisoner in prison, but to guard against a released 
criminal it costs $2,500 or $2,800 a year. The 
Elmira Reformatory is the model on which all State 
prisons should be patterned. Those sent there are 
kept until they show evidences of real reform. 
They are studied mentally, spiritually, and phys- 
ically, and a new character is built up, and one by 
one is released on parole until he shows that he can 
be set free absolutely. The result is that eighty- 
one and a fraction per cent. have been returned to 
honest, self-supporting manhood, against seventeen 
or eighteen per cent. in the old State prison system. 
The whole system should be shaped on the Elmira 
Reformatory system. There are just two ways to 
get rid of the criminal classes—to kill or reform.” 


A PLAN OF CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


A MEETING was held on Monday of last week 
in this city by the committee appointed by the 
recent Conference of Evangelical Churches to carry 
forward the plan of evangelization determined upon 
for New York City by that body. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet presided. The Committee upon Plan 
of Aciion, the Rev. Drs. Schauffler, Parkhurst, and 
MacArthur, presented their report, which was in 
substance as follows: 


“The Ninth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, and Eighteenth Wards 
are selected in which to begin operations. The follow- 
ing members of the Committee of Twenty-five are sug- 
gested as the ones to have general charge of the calling 
together of the pastors and workers of the wards men- 
tioned, for such counsel as may seem to be wise to them: 
For the Ninth Ward, the Rev. Drs. Brouner, Worrall, 
Chadwick, Mackay-Smith, and Russell ; for the Twelfth 
Ward, the Rev. Drs. Elmendorf, Ramsay, O. H. Tiffany, 
Elder, and Josiah Strong ; forthe Sixteenth Ward, the 
Rev. Drs. Mottet, Terry, Crawford, Hartley, and Rus- 
sell ; for the Eighteenth Ward, the Rev. Drs. McChes- 
ney, Wenner, Parkhurst, Satterlee, Rainsford, and 
Strong, the first person named in each case to be Chair- 
man of the Ward Committee. 

«The committee further recommended that all calls for 
meetings be issued in the name of the General Commit- 
tee, and that before the sub-committees meet the work- 
ers in their respective fields they first have a committee 
meeting by themselves to lay their plans and take coun- 
sel as to the best methods of procedure. They also 
recommended that, after the meetings with the pastors 
of the wards mentioned, there be, in each case, a call for 
a general meeting of all Christians of those wards, at 
which meeting the plans of the committee may be made 
public and explained to those who attend, questions that 
may be propounded being answered, and general enthu- 
siasm being aroused. Finally, the committee calls the 
attention of those who are to be on the sub-committees 
to the fact that the failure to enlist all the pastors of 
any given ward to active co-operation should in nowise 
damp their ardor, for in a great city it is not to be ex- 
pected that all men will think alike in matters of such 
great importance as that in which they were engaged.” 

A discussion followed, in which the Rev. Drs. C. 
H. Parkhurst, W. S. Rainsford, O. H. Tiffany, and 
Archdeacon Mackay-Smith took part. Dr. Tiffany 
expressed himself as opposed to a plan contemplat- 
ing anything like the continuous religious inspection 
of the households of the city by any class of inspect- 
ors. It would be resented as impertinent by all non- 
Christians, and by those who were already connect- 
ed with the churches. Dr. Rainsford commended 
the committee’s plan because of the very indefinite- 
ness of its details, and the discretion left to the local 
committees. Archdeacon Mackay-Smith offered a 
preliminary declaration of principle in the form of 
a resolution recommending the family-to-family visi- 
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tation as the central plan of the work to be done, 
leaving the details to the ward committees. “No 
one,” he said, “ believes in any more churches; no 
one believes in the efficiency of any more revivals ; 
the situation demands new effort, and we are forced 
to this measure.” His resolution was adopted, and 
then the report as a whole was also adopted. 


THE ANDOVER CASE. = 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Supreme Court of Massachusetts having 
appointed ex-Governor Robinson a special com- 
missioner to hear evidence and argument on the 
allegations made by Professor E.C. Smyth of prej- 
udice and undue influence affecting the decision of 
the Rev. Dr. Eustis in the so-called “ Andover 
case,” and to render a finding in the matter, the 
first hearing was held at Springfield to-day. There 
was a large attendance of spectators, including the 
_ clergymen of the city and several prominent law- 
yers. The trial lasted all day. A large share of 
the time was occupied in technical objections by the 


lawyers employed against Professor Smyth to the. 


evidence offered, and a good deal of such evidence, 
deemed by him important, was ruled out. But 
among the witnesses examined were three whose 
testimony was of the most important character. I 
will give you the pith of what they said. 

The Rev. William Rice, D.D., is a Methodist Epis- 
copal clergyman who is now, and has long been, in 
charge of the Springfield Public Library. He tes- 
tified that during the pendency of the Andover 
case, between the filing of the charges in 1886 and 
the trial, Dr. Eustis talked with him a large num- 
ber of times and at great length on the merits of 
the case. ‘‘ The important charges were discussed 
very freely,” said Dr. Rice, “a good many times. 
I suppose I might say we spent days, at various 
times, on this case. In various conversations and 
discussions... . Dr. Eustis stated many times his 
opinion that the views held by the Andover profess- 
ors were utterly inconsistent with any proper view 
of the Andover creed.” The Rev. John C. Brooks, a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Springfield, tes- 
tified to a conversation had with Dr. Eustis in a 
Springfield bookstore. The latter, in a loud, ex- 
cited voice, accused the Andover professors with 
being “unscrupulous,” “insincere,” and “ Jesuiti- 
cal” in their acceptance of the Seminary creed. 

Colonel John S. Rice, Postmaster at Springfield, 
said that Dr. Eustis met him on the street after the 
beginning of the case, between the filing of the 
charges and the trial, and, exhibiting a “brief,” 
requested some assistance in the translation of cer- 
tain abbreviations of lawterms. This led to a con- 
versation, in the course of which Dr. Eustis declared 
that the Andover professors were being prosecuted 
for holding and promulgating views at variance 
with the foundations of the Seminary, and that 
they did, in fact, hold and teach views at variance 
-with the foundation of the Seminary. Colonel 
Rice remarked, in concluding his testimony, that, 
after having this conversation with Dr. Eustis, he 
made a discovery which was a little mortifying. 
He found that Dr. Eustis was a member of the 
Board of Visitors who were to act as judges in the 
esse. The impression he had received from the 
conversation was that Dr. Eustis’s relation to the 
case was that of prosecutor. 

To-morrow the Commissioner will take the evi- 
dence of President Seelye at Amherst. On Tues- 
day there will be a hearing at Andover. 
| M. C. A. 

Boston, January 4. 

[The testimony of President Seelye at Amherst 
is apparently important only as showing that Dr. 
Eustis had before him the shorthand reports of the 
proceedings in the case of the professors other than 
Professor Smyth, on whose cases he refused to vote 
because he was absent on the day on which their 
pleas were submitted to the Board.—Epbs. C. U. | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. | 


—A series of special interdenominational evangel- 
istie services are being now held in this city. At the 
first, held on New ear’s Day, at the John Street 
Methodist Church, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford de- 
livered the opening address. -Other meetings were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. George R. Van De Water, 
Bishop Andrews, the Rev. William Lloyd, and the Rev. 
A. H. Moment. 

—The new Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, of which the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith is 
pastor, and of which we gave some account last week, 
was dedicated last Sunday morning. Dr. Meredith, who 


reached the dedicatory sermon, was assisted by the 

ev. Dr. J. B. Clark. "The home and branch Sunday- 
schools held a special session in the afternoon, at which 
addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abboti, 
the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll, and the Rev. T. B. McLeod. The Rev. Dr. 
John Hall preached in the evening. 

—The two committees of the Northern and Southern 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church have 
completed their conference in this city of which we 
spoke last week. The results are reported as satis- 
factory, though the committees prefer not to give the 
proceedings in full. The object of the conference was 
not, as most of the secular papers seem to suppose, to 
take measures for bringing about organic unity between 
the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church,'but 
rather to consider the feasibility of co-operation in 
certain lines of work, such as the foreign and home 
missions, education of the freedmen, and so on’ 

—The trustees of Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., 
have elected the Rev. Dr. George E. Reed President of 
that institution. Dr. Reed was born in Maine in 1846. 
He was graduated from Wesleyan University and the 
Methodist Seminary in Boston. In 1875 he was called 
to the Hanson Place Church in Brooklyn. He is now 
pastor of Trinity (M. E.) Church, New Haven. It is 
understood that Dr. Reed will accept the position. 

—The lists of Cornéll University preachers for the 
winter and spring term have just been announced. They 
are as follows : WINTER TERM—President M. E. Gates, 
LL.D., of Rutgers College ; J. H. Ecob, D.D., of Al- 
bany ; President John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., of 
Williamstown, Mass.; the Rev. Myron Adams, D.D., 
of Rochester ; Professor C. J. Little, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity ; the Rev. J. C. Eccleston, of Rose Bank, N. J.; 
the Rev. W. C. Wilkinson, D.D., Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
the Rev. J. H. Twichell, D.D., Hartford, Conn.; Pro- 
fessor W. P. Coddington, Syracuse University ; the 
Rev. Dr. Bachman, Utica. Spring Term—Thomas 
Armitage, D.D., LL.D., Fifth Avenue Church, New 
York ; President J. Clark Seeley, D.D., LL.D., Smith 
College ; President S. T. Scoville, D.D., Wooster Uni- 
versity, Ohio; Theodore T. Munger, D.D., New 
Haven, Conn.; Professor W. N. Rice, D.D., Middle- 
town, Coun.; T. Edwin Brown, D.D., Providence, R. I.; 
Robert Collyer, New York City ; Professor Hopkins, 
D.D., LL.D., Auburn Theological Seminary ; W. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., New York City; E. E. Hale, D.D., 
Boston ; David H. Greer, D.D., LL.D., New York 
City, baccaulaureate sermon. 

—The First Congregational Church of Port Chester, 
N. Y., dedicated a house of worship on Sunday last. 
The pastor is the Rev. A. W. Lightburn. The Congre- 
gational Society was organized about two years ago 
by persons who left the Presbyterian Church. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cyrus F. Knight, of Lancaster, Pa., 
recently elected Bishop of Milwaukee diocese, Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, has notified an official commit- 
tee of his acceptance of the office. 

—The Rev. Wallard H. Robinson, who was recently 
called from the First Baptist Church of West Philadel- 
phia to the First Baptist Church of Brooklyn, began 
his ministry in that city Sunday. He is _thirty- 
eight years old and a graduate of Yale and the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, and he has a fine reputation 
as a preacher and writer. The church of which he 
becomes pastor is the oldest of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in Brooklyn, and he succeeds Dr. Jesse B. Thomas 
in the pulpit. His salary is $4,000. 

—The auction sale of the pews in the new Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn took place 
on Thursday night of last week. The Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, the pastor, announced that the cost of the 
new church and the mortgage of 340,000 had been pro- 
vided for, and that the $8,200 new organ would proba- 
bly be paid for by the money received from the pews. 
He said that after this year there would be no further 
sale of pews, as they could be rented by the holders at 
the same prices. The fixed rentals amount to over 
$20,000, and the premiums to over $5,000. 

—The Rev. James L. Phillips, M.D., D.D., has been 
called to the position of General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance of Philadelphia, and will enter 
upon his duties at once. He is the son of an American 
missionary. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—Charles G. Ames was installed as pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples, as successor of the late Rev. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke. Addresses were made by 
the Revs. Brooke Herford, Edward Everett Hale, 
Samuel B. Cruft, E. A. Horton, and others. 

—Rich Street Church of Lowell, Mass., has rearranged 
and refitted its vestry, and secures thereby a most 
attractive Sunday-school room, with tributary class- 
rooms, ladies’ parlor, pastor’s study, and a room for 
reading and industrial work. The pastor, Dr. Dana, 
now introduces a sermonette of from five to seven 
minutes every Sunday morning, which greatly interests 
young and old. A timely New Year’s letter has been 
issued by the pastor to the members of church and con- 
gregation, which has awakened a new interest. January 
13 Dr. Dana is the preacher before Wellesley College. 

—The First Congregational Church of Bangor, is., 
has adopted a new form of admission to the church, 
according to whieh candidates do not subscribe the 
creed of the church or any creed, but are admitted upon 
a simple confession of their sins and acceptance of 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour. 

—A new Congregational vestry-room is to be built at 
Augusta, Me., which will contain a kitchen where sup- 


pers may be prepared, and a parlor where the young 
people can enjoy music and games. Singular as the 
statement may seem, says a local paper, the notes of a 
pe and violin drove the present Chief Justice of the 
nited States from the Congregational into the Episco- 
pal fold. In 1840 Nathan Weston was Chief Justice of 
the State of Maine, and Mrs. Fuller, mother of Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, was Weston’s daughter. After a 
meeting of the young ladies’ sewing circle at the Wes- 
ton home, Mrs. Fuller played the piano for a dance, her 
brother accompanying her on his fiddle. The conserv- 
ative members of the congregation, taking offense, 
instituted an inquiry that dragged along for months, 
and resulted in the withdrawal of the Weston and 
Fuller families and many others, who joined the Epis- 
copal church. It is a curious coincidence that the 
Episcopal church which was erected two or more years 
ago stands on the spot where the dance took place, and 
the house itself, moved to the rear, is now the rectory. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Chicago Theological Seminary began the new 
year with a gift of $350,000. The last $1,800 of the 
$300,000 required to secure the $50,000 of Mr. R. G. 
Peters, of Manistee, Mich., has been pledged. 

—A national convention of colored Catholics, com- 
posed of delegates from nearly all of the colored Cath- 
olic churches and societies throughout the country, was 
held in the St. Augustine Colored Catholic Chureh in” 
Washington last week. Father Talton, of Quincey, IIL, 
the only Roman Catholic colored priest in the country, 
celebrated high mass. Cardinal Gibbons delivered the 
occasional sermon. An “address to the people” was 
adopted by the convention, which said that there are at 
present twenty colored Catholic churches in the coun- 
try, each one of these having a school annexed ; be- 
sides, there are sixty-five colored Catholic schools, eight 
orphan asylums, three reformatories, the Catholic hospi- 
tals, homes for the poor, ete., open to both colored and 
white children. There are seven colored men studying 
to be priests ; there are 150 colored women in the vari- 
ous sisterhoods, and 5,000 colored children are taught in 
the Catholic schools. 

—Two of the Monday preachers’ meetings of Chi- 
cago, the Congregational and the Methodist, have 
voted not to ae notices of church services, topics 
of sermons, etc., to the Sunday newspapers. Upon 
which action the “ Tribune ” of that town comments : 
“Wesley would have thought of the thousands of 
strangers whom every Sunday finds in a large city 
desirous of attending divine service, but ignorant of the 
pulpits and the preachers, and would have insisted 
that the Sunday papers, if known in his day, should | 
contain all possible information as to who was to 
preach and where he was to do it, lest by reason of the 
omission some one soul might be lost that could 
otherwise have been gained.” 

—Mr. Moody has begun another series of meetings 
at San Francisco. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—A.R. Thain, of Galesburg, IIl]., has received a eall to the 


ehurch in Sioux Falls, Dak. 
—A. H. Heath, of the North Church, New Bedford, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a call from Plymouth Church, St. Paul, 


inn. 

—Burdett Hart, D.D., of the First Church of Fair Haven, 
Conn., read a letter of resignation on Sunday of last week. 

—F. W. Link accepts a call to Lenox, O. 

—George Benford accepts a call to Harrison, Mich. 

—Robert Parsons, of Flat Rock, Mich., has resigned. 

—P. W. Lyman, of Belchertown, Mass., accepts a call to 
the Third Church of Fall River. 

—Ellis Mendell was installed as pastor of the Boylston 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, on December 27. 

—J.S. Ostrander has received a call from the Stuyvesant 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—-W. G. Swinnerton, of Plainfield, Vt., accepts a call to 
North Stamford, Conn. 

—C. N. Flanders, of Newport, N. H., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—B. W. Bacon, of Lyme, Conn., accepts a call to Oswego, 


—E. C. Evans accepts a call to the Mayflower Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

ae A. Todd was installed as pastor of the chureh in - 
Whitehall, Mich., on December 20. 

—W.H. Woodwell has received a call to Sandwich, Mass. 

--Lewin T. Buell, of Madison, Conn., and of the last class 
in the Yale Divinity School, was ordained as pastor of the 
First Church of Smyrna, N. Y., on January 3. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—O. O. Smith, of Neponset, [1., has received a call tu the 
church in Frankfort, Kan. 

--Edward C. Moore, of the Westminster Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y., preached his farewell sermon on Sunday of last week. 
He has accepted a call to Providence, R. I. . 

_J. C. Watt accepts a call to Columbus, Ohio. 

—W.S. Potter has been called to the church at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

—G.S. Woodhull, lately of Saginaw, Mich., has been in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Marlette. 

--Marcus A. Brownson, of the First Church of Camden, 
N.J., has received a eall to the First Church of Detroit, 
Mich. 

OTHER CHURCWNES. 

—George W. Folwell, of the Union Avenue Baptist Chureh 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—J.W Richard, D.D., has become the Elizabeth Graff 
Professor of Homiletics in the Lutheran General Theologi- 
eal Seminary. 

—D. H.Morrel, rector of St. Luke’s Church (P. E.), 
Wheeling, W. Va., died suddenly on January 2. 

—W. E Maison has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
James’s Church (P. E.), Goshen, N. Y. 

—W. F. Porter, of North Attleboro’, Mass., has received a 
— from the First Universalist Church of South Framing- 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S SOCIOLOGY.’ 


This work represents the sociological views of 
Count Tolstoi, as “ My Religion” represented his 
theological views. ‘Thetwo have much in common. 
Count Tolstoi’s religion is sociological ; his sociol- 
ogy is religious; both have a common center ; 
they are simply different applications of the same 
fundamental principles ; and the one no less than 
the other grows out of personal experience, and 
has that sort of originality which is due to a 
faith that is the product of experience, as distin- 
guished from the belief which is the product of 
mere study. The book is in form largely autobio- 
graphical. It gives an account of the Count’s 
change of views and consequent change of life; 
how it came about that a man who has large wealth, 
belongs to the nobility, has had a share in the gov- 
ernment, has won a world-wide reputation as a nov- 


elist, nevertheless lives a quiet life in the country |- 


and spends part of his time in digging like a com- 
mon laborer on the farm or cobbling shoes at his 
bench, Such an autobiography is full of interest 
to every one who is interested in human life. 

Count Tolstoi came in 1881 to reside in Moscow; 
was struck with the amount of pauperism in that 
city, and began a study of it, with the purpose of 
forming an association for the relief of the poor. 
His description of the condition in which he found 
the poor is as graphic as anything from his pen as a 
novelist. We quote a paragraph. The picture 
could readily be duplicated in London or in New 
York City: 

“On our entering one of the basement lodgings, the 
student went to look for the landlord ; and I began to 
— all who were in the place. This place was 
thus-divided : In the middle of the room, which was 
four yards square, there stood a stove. From the stove 
radiated four partitions, or screens, making a similar 
number of small compartments. In the first of these, 
which liad two doors in it opposite each other, and four 
pallets, were an old man and a woman. Next to it 
was a rather long but narrow room, in which was the 
landlord, a young, pale, good-looking man, dressed in a 
gray woolen coat. To the left of the first division 
there was a third small room where a man was sleep- 
ing, seemingly tipsy, and a woman in a pink dressing- 
gown. The fourth compartment was behind a partition, 
access to it being through the landlord’s room.” 

He attempts to do something for the relief of the 
destitution which he everywhere sees, but he fails. 
‘The rich to whom he unfolds his scheme listen with 
courteous but skeptical interest, promise assistance, 
but give no money. When he attempts to give 
money himself, the only result is to surround him- 
self with clamorous beggars. He comes to the con- 
clusion that the poor can help each other, but that 
an idle rich man cannot help the poor. He tries 
giving something else than money, but succeeds no 
better : 

“JT took a boy into my house, and lodged him in the 
kitchen. “ Could I possibly bring a lousy boy out of a 


den of depravity to my children? I considered that I*} 


had been very kindin having put him where he was, 
amongst my servants. I thought myself a great bene- 
factor for having given him some of my old clothes and 
fed him ; though it was properly my cook who did it, 
not I. The boy remained in my house about a week. 

“ During this week [ saw him twice, and, passing by 
him, spoke some words to him, and, when out walking, 
called on a bootmaker whom I knew, and proposed the 
boy as an apprentice. A peasant who was on a visitto 
my house invited him to go to his village, and work in 
a family. The boy refused to accept it, and dis- 
appeared within a week. 

“T went to Rzhanoff’s house to inquire after him. 
He had returned there ; but when I called, he was not 
at home. He had already been two days to the zodlog- 
ical gardens, where he hired himself for thirty kopeks 
a day to appear in a procession of savages in costume, 
leading an elephant. There was some public show on 
at the time. - 

“1 went to see him again, but he evidently avoided 
Had I reflected upon the life of this boy,‘and on 
iny own, I should have understood that the boy had 
been spoiled by the fact of his having tasted the sweets 
of a merry and idle life, and that he had lost the habit 
of working. And I, in order to confer a benefit on him 
and reform him, took him into my own house ; and 
what did he see there? He saw my children, some 
vider than he, some yoynger, and some of the same 
age, who not only never did anything for -them- 
selves, but gave as much work to others as they 
could. They dirtied and spoiled everything about 
them, surfeited themselves with all sorts of dainties, 
broke the china, upset and threw to the dogs food 


1 What To Do. Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Moscow. 
By Count L. N. Tolstoi. A new and authorized translation 
from the unabridged Russian manuscript. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


which would have been a treat to him. If I took him 
out of a den and brought him to a respectable place, 
he could not but assimilate those views of life which 
existed there ; and, according to these views, he under- 
stood that, in a respectable position, one must live 
without working, eat and drink well, and lead a merry 
life.” | 


The naiveté of this passage is characteristic of 


Count Tolstoi’s book. He wears, as it is said, his 


heart tpon his sleeve. He writes with absolute 
frankness of himself, his class, his wife, his chil- 
dren. He comes to the conclusion that for the evils 
of poverty the rich are responsible. They are re- 
sponsible because they are evading God’s law: 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
The idle rich man violates this law, and makes 
other men provide bread for him. ‘This is a curse 
to him, because it brings him and his children up 
in idleness; it is a curse to the poor, because it 
throws on them a double burden. This is not a 
new philosophy. But the absolute frankness with 
which it is put in this book is new. He lives in a 
locality surrounded by= factories, where men and 
women work from early morning till eight at night, 
making stockings, silk stuffs, pomades and _per- 
fumes—all of them articles used by the rich in balls. 
He sees the rich people going to their balls at the 
very hour when the poor workers are returning to 
their homes after their long and ill-paid work in 
these factories. 


“ At the first whistle at five o’clock in the morning, 
men and women, who have slept side by side in a damp 
cellar, get up in the dark, and hurry away into the 
noisy building, and take their part in a work of which 
they see neither cessation nor ‘utility for themselves, 
and work often so in the heat, in suffocating exhala- 
tions, with very rare intervals of rest, for one, two, or 
three, or even twelve and more hours. They fall 
asleep, and get up again, and again do this work, mean- 
ingless for themselves, to which they are compelled 
exclusively by want. And so it goes on from one 
week to another, interrupted only by holidays. 

“The ball-goers drive past these men, in and with 
things made by them; and it does not even euter 
into their minds that there could possibly be any con- 
nection between the ball they are going to and these 
tipsy people, to whom their coachmen shout so angrily. 
With quite easy minds, and assurance that they are 
doing nothing wrong, they enjoy themselves at the 
ball. 

Enjoy themselves ! 

“From eleven o’clock in the evening till six in the 
morning, in the very depth of the night, while with 
empty stomachs men are lying in night-lodgings, or 
dying as the washerwoman had done ! 

“The enjoyment of the ball consists in women and 
girls uncovering their bosoms, putting WM artificial pro- 
tuberances, and altogether getting themselves up in a 
way that no girl and no woman who is not yet depraved 
would, on any account, appear before men ; and in this 
half-naked condition, with uncovered bosoms, and arms 
bare up to the shoulders, with dresses puffed behind 
and tight round the hips, in the brightest light, women 
and girls, whose first virtue has always been modesty, 
appear among strange men, who are also dressed in 
indecently tight-fitting clothes, and with them, to the 
sound of exciting music, embrace each other, and pivot 
round and round. Old women, often also half-naked 
like the younger ones, are sitting looking on, and eat- 
ing and drinking: the old men do the same. No won- 
der it is done at night, when every one else is sleeping, 
so that no one may see it !” 


Everywhere he sees the same thing: the rich 
people doing nothing, and using their property to 
compel the poor people to labor for them. The 
illustrations are innumerable ; the fact they illus- 
trate is always the same: 


“This morning I entered the corridor in which the 
stoves are heated. A peasant was heating the stove 
which warmed my son’s room. [entered his bedroom ; 
he was asleep, and it was eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The excuse was, ‘To-day is a holiday ; no les- 
sons.’ A stout lad of eighteen years of age, having 
overeaten himself the previous night, is sleeping until 
eleven o’clock ; and a peasant of his age, who had 
already that morning done a quantity of work, was 
now lighting the tenth stove. ‘It would be better, 
perhaps, if the peasant did not light the stove to warm 
this stout, lazy fellow !’ thought I; but I remembered 
at, once that this stove also warmed the room of our 
housekeeper, a woman of forty years of age, who had 
been working the night before till three o’clock in the 
morning, to prepare everything for the supper which 
my son ate ; and then she put away the dishes, and, 
notwithstanding this, got up at seven. She cannot 
heat the stove herself ; she has no time for that. The 
peasant is heating the stove for her too. And under 
her name my lazy fellow was being warmed.” 


This, according to Count Tolstoi, is the social 
evil. A part of society violates God’s law of indus- 


try; and the other part have to do double labor for 
half-pay in consequence. It is true that these lazy 
rich pretend to do something; but it is, in Count 
Tolstoi’s opinion, only a pretense. 


The preachers 


pretend to instruct in religion; but, in fact, they 
are wholly separated from the working classes, do 
not know their life, do not mingle with them, do 
not instruct them. The artists pretend to labor in 
art; but their art is not for the working people, | 
and the working people get no advantage from it. 
The merchant -pretends to use his brains in labor ; 
but the labor is for himself and his own class; the 
poor cannot buy the stuffs he has to sell. The sci- 
entific men are laboring with their intellects; but 
their labor is of small or no profit to the men who 
are battling with nature, and producing corn for 
lazy men to eat and wool for them to wear, and 
houses in which they may live. 


“The business of science is to serve people. We 
have invented telegraphs, telephones, phonographs, but 
what improvements have we made in the life of the 
people? We have catalogued two millions of insects! 
but have we domesticated a single animal since Biblical 
times, when all our animals had long been domesti- 
cated, and still the elk and the deer, and the partridge 
and the grouse and the wood-hen, are wild ? 

‘“ Botanists have discovered the cells, and in the 
cells protoplasms, and in protoplasms something else, 
and in this something else again. © 

“These occupations will evidently never end, and 
therefore learned men have no time to do anything 
useful. And hence, from the time of the ancient 
Egyptians and Hebrews, when wheat and lentils were 
already cultivated, down to the present time, not a sin- 
gle plant has been added for the nourishment of the peo- 
ple except potatoes, and these have not been discovered 
by science. We have invented torpedoes, house-drains ; 
but. the spinning-wheel, weaving-looms, plows and ax- 
handles, flails and rakes, buckets. and well-sweeps, are 
still the same as in the time of Rurik. 

** And if some things have been improved, it is not 
the learned who have done it.” 

Count Tolstoi’s remedy for all this is very 
simple. He would have us all become hand 
laborers. He would abolish the newly discovered 
and overpraised “division of labor;” he would 
have brain and brawn unite in the same worker. 
As the result, he would simplify life; return to 
natural conditions; scatter the denizens of the 
towns in the country. Above all,-he would have all 
brain-workers recognize the fact that there is no 
possible way of serving society by mental labor 
without self-sacrifice. | 


“Thinkers and artists cannot be sleek, fat men, en- 
joying themselves, and self-conceited. Spiritual and 
mental activity and their expression are really neces- 
sary for others, and are the most difficult of men’s eall- 
ings—a cross, as it is called in the gospel. | 

“And the only one certain characteristic of the 
presence of a calling is the self-denying, the sacrifice of 
one’s self in order to manifest the power ingrafted in 
man for the benefit of others. To teach how many 
insects there are in the world, and observe the spots on 
the sun, to write novels and operas, can be done without 
suffering ; but to teach men their welfare, which 
entirely consists in self-denial, and in serving others, 
and to express powerfully this teaching, cannot be done 
without self-denial. 

“The Church existed in her purity as long as her 
teachers cuitaded patiently and suffered ; but as soon as 
they became fat and sleek, their teaching activity was 
ended. ‘Formerly,’ say the people, ‘ priests were of 
gold, and chalices of wood ; now chalices are of gold, and 
priests of wood.’ It was not in vain that Christ died 
on a cross : it is not in vain tuat sacrifice and suffering 
conquer everything.” 


But no man can enter upon this mental labor 
rightly unless he couples with it physical labor. 
And this duty (of physical labor) will always rank 
first, “* because the most necessary thing for men is 
life ; and therefore, in order to protect and to teach 
men, and to make their lives more agreeable, it is 
‘necessary to keep this very life; while by not 
taking part in the struggle. and by swallowing up 
the labor of others, lives are destroyed. And it is 
folly to endeavor to serve men by destroying their 
lives.” This is what Count Tolstoi has discovered 
as the true remedy for the two great social evils, 
indolence in the rich, pauperism and social crime in 
the poor; and he has resolved to set an example 
and teach this doctrine by his life as well as by his 
pen. 

“T picture to myself the whole matter thus : Every 
man’s day is divided by his meals into four parts, or four 
stages as it is called by the peasants: First, before 
breakfast ; secondly, from breakfast to dinner ; thirdly, 
from dinner to poldnik (a slight evening meal between 
dinner and supper); and, fourthly, from poldnik to 
night. The activity of man to which he is drawn is 
also divided into four kinds : First, the activity of the 
muscles, the labor of the hands, feet, shoulders, back— 
hard labor by which one perspires ; secondly, the activ- 
ity of the fingers and wrists, the activity of skill and 
handicraft ; thirdly, the activity of the intellect and 
imagination ; fourthly, the activity of intercourse with 


other men. 
“ And the goods which man makes use of may also be 
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divided into four kinds : First, every man makes use of 
the productions of hard labor—bread, cattle, buildings, 
wells, bridges, and so on ; secondly, the productions of 
handicraft—clothes, boots, hardware, and so on; thirdly, 
the productions of mental activity—science, art ; and, 
fourtnly, the intercourse with men, acquaintanceship, 
societies. 

“ And I thought that it would be the best thing so to 
arrange the occupations of the day that one might be 
able to exercise all these four faculties, and to return all 
the four kinds of production of labor which one makes 
use of ; so that the four parts of the day were devoted, 
first, to hard labor ; secondly, to mental labor; thirdly, 
to handicraft ; fourthly, to the intercourse with men. 
{t would be good if one could so arrange his labor ; but 
if it is not possible to arrange thus, one thing is im- 
portant—to acknowledge the duty of laboring, the duty 
of making a good use of each part of the day. 

“T thought that it would be only then that the false 
division of labor would disappear which now rules our 
Society, and a just division would ‘be established which 
should not interfere with the happiness of mankind.” 

The reader will not wonder that portions of this 
book were suppressed in Russia, so radical is it. 
The student of modern thought will find it well 
worthy a careful perusal, and those who have not 
time or opportunity to read it through will find in 
this abstract of it food for reflection. We enter 
here into no critic'sm of Count Tolstoi’s philosophy. 
That we reserve for treatment in our editorial 
pages. We have only to add that: the style has 
that singular charm which belongs to all writings 
that are genuinely autobiographic, and in which 
the writer, so to speak, “gives himself away,” 
making no attempt to write with caution, to avoid 
shocking the prejudices of his readers, or to con- 
form to conventional or popular ideas. 


Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated 
from the German, with Additions and Notes, by J. 
Clark Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy, McGill College, Montreal. 
(Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) In the year 1800 there 
died at Freistadt, in Lower Silesia, a Jew, Solomon 
Maimon, a most noteworthy man. He was a Polish 
Jew, born in Lithuania in 1754, and spent most of 
his life a wanderer about Germany, now in affluence, 
now in abject poverty—but this is unimportant. What 
is truly remarkable is his intellectual history. To 
begin with, his mental power was far beyond com- 
mon. From infancy almost he displayed an avidity 
for study, and early became a prodigy in Talmudic lore. 
When no more than seven he would spend the night in 
studying an old book on astronomy, because all the day- 
time he was obliged to give tothe Talmud. At this ten- 
der age he mastered abstruse astronomical calculations, 
and constructed a sphere. The force of this fact can be 
felt only when it is added that the common and unques- 
tioned belief of all about him was that the world is flat. 
In after years he once attempted to instruct a rabbi of 
the sphericity of the earth, and got cursed as a heretic 
for his pains. A genius like Maimon could not long be 
bound with the willow withes of rabbinical orthodoxy. 
Though famed as a rabbi to such an extent that his fa- 
ther, avaricious for a good matrimonial bargain, and 
aware of his son’s marketable value, was able to marry 
him off favorably at the mature age of eleven, yet Solo- 
mon was not content with the superstitions, ignorance, 
and squalor of his people, so he made his way to Berlin. 
There he met with kind reception from Mendelssohn and 
others. Even the great Kant was induced to raise his 
eyes a moment from his labor to glance at the genius and 
depth shown in Maimon’s “ Transcendental Philosophy.” 
A greater part of Maimon’s intellectual life was wasted 
from ignorance of any language but a jargon of mixed 
Hebrew, Lithuanian, and Russian, such as the Polish 
Jews employed. ‘The Cabbalah, and in particular Zo- 
har, appear to have been his first step in the way from 
Talmudic religion to rationalism. This need not excite 
surprise, since Zohar, rightly understood, like the ancient 
Gnostic systems, is nothing more than reduction of God, 
the world, everything, tosubjective phenomena. One can 
see howeasily Maimon glided into the extremes of tran- 
scendentalism, and became a profound skeptic. Hoping 
to better his condition, he at one time made up his mind 
to be baptized as a Christian, but the candid confession 
of his opinion which he sent to the Lutheran pastor 
amazed that worthy man. In fact, Maimon said that he 
_ believed in nothing, was indifferent to every form of re- 
ligion, and therefore saw no harm in accepting baptism 
for the sake of improving his finances. Not the least 
remarkable thing about this learned genius, whom even 
Goethe sought to know, is that he was from first to last 
a beggar. 
should content itself with so degrading a position, but 
true it is that Solomon Maimon was a mendicant, and so 
from choice. He would not work, and felt no shame in 
taking support from any one. Add to this personal hab- 
its vile to a degree, vast conceit, and habitual intemper- 
ance, and you have the picture: A prodigy of learning, 
a pot-house genius. His autobiography, alluded to in 
‘Daniel Deronda,” has been smoothly and judiciously 
translated by Professor Murray. We have read it with 
unflagging interest from cover to cover, and we think 
our readers would do the same. 


Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. First Series. Vol. X. 
Chrysostom. Homilies on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 


It seems improbable that so lofty a mind 


This volume is issued antecedent to Volume [X., which 
will be ready for publication soon. As an exegete, 
Chrysostom is, for most students, supplanted by later 
commentators, such as Alford and Wordsworth, who 
have made full use of his exegetical labors ; but as 
a spiritual interpreter Chrysostom has no_ superior. 
His Homilies have long held a first place in our own 
library. Less quaint than Matthew Heury, in some 
respects less suggestive than Maurice, he is yet without 
a superior, if not absolutely without an equal, in com- 
bined spiritual insight and practical application. In 
the words of Mr. Riddle, iu his introductory essay, 
“where the exegesis deals with the human heart, its 
motives, its weakness, or with the grace and love of 
Jesus Christ—there Chrysostom rises and remains the 
master in Israel.” For the minister who desires to 
preach homiletically, there is no model better worth 
studying. And for all ministers who are in danger of 
treating the Bible too technically and scientifically, 
there is no book better worth their devout study than 
the Homilies of Chrysostom. (Christian Literature 


Publishing Co., Buffalo.) 


Religion is not emotion, the ecstasy of the Neoplaton- 
ists, or the monks of Athos, or the modern revival 
methods. Religion is not morality. Religion is not 
fiduciary trust or adherence to the symbol of Chalcedon. 


*| It is, however, in some sense all three—the synthesis of 


feeling, morality, and belief. The Rev. Dr. R. J. Cooke 
has had this borne in upon him with the force of an 
original inspiration. He discerns that the Incarnation 
meant something definite, meant that the divine must 
take human shape among men to be known of them. 
Hence his Reasons for a Church Creed (New York : 
Phillips & Hunt) are the most cogent of reasons. We 
wish that the author could suggest some way of pre- 
venting a perpetual alteration in the interpretation of 
creeds. Probably no mortal now living on this terres- 
trial ball understands the Constantinopolitan symbol 
(without the Filioque) as the fathers of the Council 
who framed it. 


Pen and Ink, by Brander Matthews, is a thoroughly 
readable little book, made up of papers on “ Subjects 
of more or less Importance,” treated in a light and 
easy vein. Mr. Matthews is particularly felicitous in 
playful and unstudied chat about literary, social, and 
critical matters. Whether he writes of the poetry of 
Dobson and Locker, or gibes “On the Antiquity of 
Jests,” or laughs at “The French Spoken by those who 
Do Not Speak French,” or talks more seriously of “ The 
Philosophy of the Short Story” and “The Ethics of 
Plagiarism ”—the latter paper some of our readers will 
remember as having been printed in The Christian 
Union—on whatever subject he may select, Mr. Mat- 
thews is always cheerful, witty, and agreeable. A pro- 
logue in verse by Mr. Andrew Lang and an epilogue 
by Mr. Bunner give the dainty touch to the book that 
is needed to make it altogether charming. (New York : 

-Longmans, Green & Co.) 


/ Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s pen has the rare faculty 

of being always at work and yet never losing its fresh- 
ness. Whatever Dr. Hale touches is sure to have the 
breath of life in it. He is the enemy of routine, 
pedantry, and dullness. His latest volume, Sunday- 
School Stories on the Golden Texts of the International 
Lessons of 1889, is a book which ought to find wide 
acceptance because it cannot fail to meet a need which 
Sunday-school teachers are constantly recognizing. The 
only kind of teaching which has any value is that which 
is vitalized by constant reference to life and which has 
its issue in action. It is the material for this kind of 
teaching which Dr. Hale furnishes in this little volume. 
Each Golden Text is illustrated by a story in which the 
principle is clearly exhibited in operation in human 
lives and upon them. The first volume covers the first 
two quarters of the current year. (Boston : Roberts 


Brothers. $1.) 


We are sorry not to be able to say something better 
than that we find nothing striking, either good or bad, 
in this volume of poems, Jn the Woods and Elsewhere, 
by Thomas Hill (Boston: Cupples & Hurd). Evident 
is the poet’s pleasure in the charms of God’s beautiful 
world, but the lessons of nature, the occult forces, the 
subtle analogies, and the more remote meanings of 
phenomena seem to be unheeded by him. Yet we 
would not have it thought that he fails utterly in the 
nature-poet’s duty, to translate the sensibilia into intelli- 
gibilia. Dr. Hill has a facility of verse-making, and 
has studied carefully his Wordsworth. The volume 
will not fail to find readers and appreciation from the 


whose poetical talent is most undeniably manifest in 
the hymns which he has penned. ; 


The Fatherhood of God. By the Rev. John Colman 
Adams. (Boston: Universalist Publishing House.) 
The volume before us belongs to a series of short books 
in exposition of the prominent teachings of the Univer- 
salist Church, under the title of “ Manuals of Faith and 
Duty.” But in view of the fact that all denominations 
of Christian believers accept the truth of the Father- 
hood of God, plus certain other truths that are not 
included in Mr. Adams’s publication, there is little 
oceasion for renewed emphasis upon the doctrine. This 
little book is agreeably written, and most devoutly con- 
ceived ; but its contents do not suggest additional 
reasons for trusting in God as our Father, nor do they 
touch the depths of the scientific objections to this 


doctrine. 


hosts of the friends of its cultured and gentle author, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Frederic Harrison will write for one of the English 
monthly magazines a review of James Bryce’s “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” 


—Harper & Brothers have just issued in their library 
edition of Besant?s novels that admirable story, “ All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


—John Wiley & Sons have issued a very convenient 
edition of Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Lilies,” specially pre- 
pared for the reading of young people. 

—* The Pilgrim’s Progress ” has been translated into 
the language spoken in Zanzibar, a tongue called 
Swahili. It was found necessary to make an adaptation 
rather than a literal translation. <A part of the version 
was prepared by the late Bishop Steere. 


—Two new volumes in the Story of the Nations 
Series are in preparation by G. P. Putnam’s Sons— 
“ Mexico,” by Susan Hale, and “ Pheenicia,” by Canon 
George Rawlinson. The firm have also in preparation 
two new volumes in the Great Cities of the Republic 
Series—“ Washington,” by Charles Burr Todd, and 
“ Boston,” by Arthur Gilman. 

—The new building for the library of Cornell Uni- 
versity, now in process of erection, and whigh will cost 
$225,000, will possess storage room for at least 475,000 
volumes. ‘The construction of this edifice is such as to 
provide for almost indefinite extension of-the book 
stacks. The building is erected with funds supplied by 
Mr. Henry W. Sage, pending the final decision in the 
McGraw-Fiske suit. Should the university win the suit, 
Mr. Sage is to be reimbursed for the outlay, but other- 
wise not. 

—The third number of the “Journal of American 
Folk-Lore ” fully sustains the interest aroused by the 
two preceding numbers. It contains a considerable list 
of articles devoted to various phases of American folk- 
lore. Horatio Hale writes of the “Huron Folk-Lore,” 
De Cost Smith of “ Witchcraft and Demonism of the 
Modern Iroquois,’ W. M. Beauchamp of “ Onondaga 
Customs,” J. Owen Dorsey contributes abstracts of 
“Qmaha and Ponka Myths” and a eollection of 
“Qmaha Songs.” Other valuablearticles on “ Alaska” 
and “Chinook Songs,” and “ English Folk-Lore Tales in 
America ” complete the list of original contributions. 
The editorial departments show careful editing. 


—The announcements of the “ Andover Review ” for 
the current year promise well for the interest and 
variety of that very successful publication. The “ An- 
dover Review” from the start has had the good fortune 
to occupy a well-defined field, and to impress upon its 
readers a literary individuality which has been unmis- 
takable. Its success in calling out fresh and vigorous 
discussions of religious and theological subjects has 
surprised even those who anticipated much from its 
appearance in this field. It has made its mark in its 
treatment of educational questions ; it has been quick 
to see the importance of sociological studies and to give 
inuch room for a department of investigation and dis- 
cussion which is not only full of the greatest interest 
for all intelligent men, but which comes home to the 
success and power of the pulpit of to-day. Its literary 
articles have been in the main notable for vigor and 
freshness of thought, and its editorial departments 
have become invaluable to progressive students and 
thinkers. 

—In the current “ Century ” an interesting account 
of the announcement of Emancipation is given in the 
Lincoln series, and also the story. of Pope’s Virginia 
campaign and the battle of Antietam is told ; another 
readable war article is that on “ The West Point of the 
Confederacy,” describing the part taken by the cadets 
of the Virginia Military Institute in the fighting. Mr. 
Kennan this month groups many important and start- 
ling facts relating to some phases of the Siberian exile 
system. A series of articles on Ireland by Mr. Charles 
De Kay begins with a picturesque illustrated account 
of the round towers and medieval castles of “ Pagan 
Ireland.” Several engravings by Mr. Cole from Giotto 
are accompanied by interesting papers on that master 
by Mr. Cole and Mr. Stillman. Colonel R. T. Auch- 
muty tells of a new system of trade apprenticeship con- 
sidered “suitable to American wants,” and which he 
says “concerns in no small degree the welfare of the 
nation.” There are several poems and short stories ; 
of the latter, that entitled “ A Perverted Franchise,” 
by A. C. Gordon, seems to us the best. 

—An arrangement has been made by which the 
“ Political Science Quarterly ” and “ The New Prince- 
ton Review” are consolidated. The publishers of the 
“ Political Science Quarterly ” (Ginn & Co.) have pur- 
chased “* The New Princeton Review,” and the latter 
journal will be merged into the former. The political 
and economic questions to which ‘The New Princeton 
Review ” has devoted so much of its attention, and 
which are engrossing more and more the attention of 
the public, will form, as heretofore, the special field 
of the “ Political Science Quarterly.” The point of 
view and method of treatment which have won for both 
journais such eordial recognition and such extensive 
support will remain unchanged. Certain features of 
“The New Princeton Review” which have specially 
commended themselves to the public will be ineorpo- 
rated in the “ Political Science Quarterly ;” and as 
Professor Sloane, the editor of “The New Princeton 
Review,” will be associated in future with the work of 
the “ Political Science Quarterly,” the cause of sound 
polities can only gain by this union of forces. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The “ Voice” publishes some very important testimony 
asto the financial effect of “throwing the saloon-keep- 
ers out of employment.” It is an abstract of the report 
of a committee of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, who have investigated the subject as “a matter 
of financial interest and otherwise to our stockholders,” 
and with “no motive other than to apply the deduc- 
tions obtained therefrom to the value of your Kansas 
investments.” The committee, all of whom are resi- 
dents of Boston, give such facts as these upon author- 
ity of the Attorney General of Kansas : In Leaven- 
worth County the saloons were closed in March, 1887, 
and commitments to the penitentiary sank from thirty- 
six in 1886 to thirteen in 1887, and five during the first 
half of 1888; in Atchison County the saloons were 
closed in 1886, and sentences to the penitentiary 
decreased from twenty-three in 1885 to thirteen in 
1886, Six in 1887, and but one during the first half of 
1888 ; the penitentiary has 104 less inmates than a year 
ago, and “the jails of the State are practically empty.” 
«The average of- convicts is one-third less than four 
years ago. The proportion of paupers, which was 1 to 
every 750 persons in 1880, is now only 1 to 1,350. 
“ Our observations,” the Committee say, “lead us to 
believe that this movement is a grand success in Kan- 
sas, which adds, and will continue to add, value to all 
the lands in the State,” and they conclude by express- 
ing‘ the opinion that the facts cited are “a strong 
arguinent in favor of loans in a State advancing so 
‘apidly in moral as well as material progress.” 

Testimony hardly less valuable is given by the same 
paper, and indorsed by the “Evening Post,” in a 
report as to the increase of land-owning among the 
negroes of Washington County, Georgia, since the 
county adopted local option. The county “went dry ” 
for the first time in 1886, and declared its adherence 
to the same policy by a larger majority at an election 
last month. Under the last three years of license, the 
number of acres of land owned by the colored people 
remained almost stationary—5,886, 6,001, and 6,046 ; 
but the first year of prohibition carried it up to 11,680. 
In other words, the negroes acquired almost as much 
land ina single year when the saloons were closed as 
they had done in twenty years when the saloons were 
open. The whites also benetited largely, of course, both 
by the superior efficiency of their colored laborers 

‘und by their own savings, which increased from an 
average taxable property of 358 in 1886 to $82 in 
1888. 


A Ballot Reform League has been organized, with 
headquarters at 31 Liberty Street, New York City. 
The call which has been issued puts very tersely the 
principles advocated. New, York subscribers who in- 
dorse these principles should send their names to the 
League. If any one does not believe in them, we wish 
he would write to us telling why he does not : 

First—The ballots should be printed and distributed 
at the public expense. (This takes away the excuse 
for assessing candidates. ) 

Second—The names of all candidates for the same 
office should be printed upon the same ballot. (This 
destroys dealing and trading between candidates, makes 
independent nominations possible, and makes it impos- 
sible for the name of any candidate to be withheld 
from the voter. 

Third—The ballot should be delivered to the voter 
within the polling-place on election day by sworn 
public officials. (This abolishes the paid political 
worker.) | 

Fourth—Only ballots so delivered should be voted, 
the voter guaranteed absolute privacy in preparing his 
ballot, and the secrecy of the ballot made compulsory. 
(This prevents intimidation and destroys bribery at the 


polls. ) 


The Austrian Government has taken a curious action 
to protect the Hungarian wine interests in this country. 
For some timé past, it appears, the attention of the 
Hungarian Minister of Agriculture has been directed 
to the fact that great quantities of spurious Hunga- 
rian wines were being sold in the United States as the 
genuine product. The Government, it seems, promptly 
arrived at the decision to put a check to the sale of 
adulterated and spurious Hungarian wines in this coun- 
try by establishing in New York, under the protection 
of the Austrian Minister at Washington and the Aus- 
trian Consul in this city, an agency, with branches 
throughout the United States, for the sale of wines 
guaranteed by the Government as coming ‘direct from 
the royal wine cellars at Buda-Pesth. Thus the Hun- 
garian Government, in its scheme of protection to its 
- wine-growers, may be said to have entered upon a 
yast seale into the wine trade in this country. 


A brisk campaign is preparing in Pennsylvania to se- 
eure the adoption of the prohibition amendment, which 
will undoubtedly be submitted to popular election by 
the Legislature just assembled. Several prominent lead- 
ers in Western Pennsylvania of what have been hitherto 
conflicting temperance organizations—the Prohibition 
party, the Brooks Law adherents, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Good Templars, and Con- 
stitutional Amendment Association, have expressed their 
willingness to unite in an effort to secure the union of 
all classes of temperance people in favor of the amend- 


ment. 


MUSIC. 
WAGNER’S “‘RHINEGOLD’’ PRODUCED. 
By Epwarp IREN2Us STEVENSON. 


T should be the recitation of facts known to 
the readers of our metropolitan journals, keep- 
ing fairly aw courant with the musical drift of our 
day, to~state here the position of “ The Rhinegold”’ 
in the Nibelungen Ring cycle. Elementary in the 


nature of its action and personages, and chronolog- , 


ically to be counted first of the four, it was writ- 
ten last, and was in some sense an afterthought. 
Its structure and elaboration are marked by some 
Wagnerian principles and traits not quite so plainly 
enforced in ‘The Valkyr,” “Siegfried,” or ‘‘ The 
Dusk of the Gods.” It has been dissected and 


commented on by anti-Wagnerians as betraying 


artistic weaknesses and sundry erroneous proce- 
dures of the Wagnerian genius and art forms; and 
termed—setting these matters aside—a prologue to 
a masterpiece in which there is much that seems 
factitious, superficial, and insincere to the esthetic 
senses and the intellect. 

There is no doubt that the great difference be- 
tween studying Wagner in one’s closet and hearing 
and seeing Wagner on the stage strikes one with 
particular and (to a considerable degree) unpleas- 
ant force in the case of “The Rhinegold.”” With 
the book or the score in hand, fancy and poetic sensi- 
bility impart a grace or dignity or interest to per- 
sonages or incidents not to be realized by men and 
women acting and singing, or by so much canvas, 
stage-machinery, and paint. But, supposing that 
an exceptional sort of artists and every resource 
of the theater-carpenters be brought together 
for performance of this “ Fore-evening,” it re- 
mains emotionally and musically a weak affair 
when considered in the same light as the Tril- 
ogy. One had best look at it in the same twilight 
that pervades its opening scene. The Trilogy 
is reasonably logical and esthetically firm through- 
out its complex course. The “ Rhinegold”’ is 
neither. We have a lofty mysticism and a variety 
of serious and elevated emotions and situations in 
the Trilogy. This preface, if meant to be impress- 
ive and significant in (essentially) the same way, 
seems tame and trivial, a kind of chaotic rhapsody, 
unimpressive in the portrayal of characters and 
purposes and events. We are apt to lose sight of the 
truth that in its provoking trend appear the important 
elements of which the Tetralogy is composed. But 
these are dealt with far less forcefully and natu- 
rally than later is theirfortune. Forone important 
point, Wagner’s theory that the fittest personages 
for a music-drama should be decidedly supernat- 
ural and fabulous ones is enforced to a degree. 
But between the extremeness of the principle and 
the “ Rhinegold’s”’ developing of it, we are far less 
absorbed or even interested than we are by the 
types and fortunes of those creations of his literary 
fancy that follow, who are more mundane and hu- 
man in their temperaments and acts. And, as if it 
were not enough to here cast us into a kind of 
Black Lake of Teutonic-Norse mythology, the poet- 
musician has taken the fullest license with the 
stories and the attributes of his gods and his earth- 
spirits, and given them mythologic traits and prop- 
erties and relationships that are emphatically of his 
own accentuation, if not creating. This is particu- 
larly true of the central and all-pervading person- 
age in the “ Rhinegold,” Loge, its hero and main- 
spring of action. It is hard to reduce Loge to 
consistency by going back to authorities in Seandi- 
navian lore. He is a conflicting, obscure, yet very 
aggressive creature at his clearest showing. Once, 
at least, he is a duality. But Wagner, taking up 
this essence of quick, audacious evil and astuteness, 
and the elemental power destined to survive all Wal- 
halla, so sketches Loge that he can be fairly con- 
strued in three or four ways, quite unlike one an- 
other, by as many conscientious artists on the stage, 
and each one defended ably by the impersonator. 
In the present case Mr. Max Alvary makes Loge 
earry forward his wiles for the ruin of the gods so 
airily and so easily as to be almost flippant, and 
there is much to be said in maintaining a conception 
of the sort. Such are a few—and more than we 
thought to allude to—of the perplexities and draw- 
backs to our accepting the “ Rhinegold” as any 
dramatic pleasure. a 

And although it offers some wonderfully attract- 
ive musical ideas and musical passages, they are not 
many. Nor are they long sustained ; and they are 
largely to be enjoyed by the understanding. The 
orchestra affords us the most of these. Vocally 
the score is a fragmentary and unsatisfactory pleas- 


ure to the ear. With the finest episodes Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas (in particular) has made us acquainted 
in many concerts; and they do not gain so greatly 
by being heard in a spectacular or dramatic con- 
nection, at least under such circumstances as last 
week. It is interesting to study the leading motives 
which here start out in their significant course. But 
this enjoyment requires other musical food with it 
to satisfy most audiences, even well disposed toward 
Wagner. In spite of the richness of his latest 
instrumental resources, nobly evident here and 
there, the honest Wagnérite admits the severe 
dryness and somber dreariness of page after page 
of “The Rhinegold,” especially in the third and 
fourth scenes. Its purely descriptive music is its 
happiest ; in dialogue it is often tame and unmelo- 
dious—not so rhuch from Wagner’s want of inspira- 
tion (for one seldom finds that at fault in his most 
important works), but from his misconception. The 
gorgeous effects of the orchestra in the opening 
scene of the Rhine-depths, with its swimming- 
nixies and envious dwarf, Wotan’s first view of his 
castle, Loge’s roundabout story of his adventures, 
the curse of Alberich on the golden ring, and the 
entrance of the gods into Walhall, are the extracts 
most likely to be remembered with warm favor. 

But the above are, after all, points that make 
their appeal most to the lover of Wagner who 
wishes to hear him always at his best, to those whose 
esthetic conscience is keenly sensitive, or to the less. 
educated admirer of the Man of Baireuth. The 
“‘ Rhinegold ” has its position, and is of great signifi- 
cance therein. Such a performance as this at the 
Metropolitan was another notable and successful — 
event in the history of the place and of opera in 
German in New York and America. The distribu- 
tion of parts was as follows: Wotan, Emil Fischer ; 
Loge, Max Alvary; Donner, Alois Grienauer ; 
Froh, Albert Mittelhauser; Alberich, Joseph Beck ; 
Mime, William Sedelmayr ; Fafner, Eugene Weiss ; 
Fasolt, Ludwig Médlinger; Fricka, Fanny Moran- 
Olden ;.Freia, Katti Bettaque; The Three Rhine 
Nymphs, the Misses Traubman, Koshoska, and Reil; 
and Erda (also) Hedwig Reil—all competent artists 
for their.work. Among them the credit for success- 
ful efforts may be allotted with scarcely any distince- 
tion of one or another. It was a strong and uni- 
formly good representation, comparing excellently 
with the best foreign ones mentionable. On Mr. 
Alvary’s ample shoulders came the hardest, work 
of the night in presenting Loge, which he did with 
a great deal of spirit and a degree of originality that 
delighted the public while it offers some salient 
points of critical discussion that we have no space for 
here. Mr. Fischer was in better voice than lately, 
and sang with much sonority and beauty of tone. 
Mrs. Moran-Olden, always an artist, is entitled 
to praise for her conception and execution of the 
small part of Fricka, while Miss Bettaque pleas- 
ingly realized the part of the Goddess of Spring 
and Youth. The orchestra played magnificently 
under Mr. Seidl’s careful — first and last, 
and was the great delight ofthe representation. 
In the highly important respect of stage effects and 
elaborate scenery, these were satisfactorily met by 
the management of the opera-house. Any faults 
in the mise en scéne here of such a work as 
*Rhinegold”” are mainly attributable to a lack of 
education and of experience in the Metropolitan 
mechanical committee. Those familiar with the 
text-book will readily recall the four scenes, and 
also the fact that Wagner intended the work to be 
given without any entr’actes, each scene dissolving 
into the next, the action being marred by no fall 
of the curtain. Here it was advisable that cur- 
tains be drawn together between each scene—a wise 
determination—and an intermission was also af- 
forded, for the benefit of the fashionable world’s 
note-comparing. There were no drawbacks in the 
evening observable to the general audience, and 
the music-drama ended at an early hour. The 
audience tested the full capacity of thegbuilding. 
On Saturday it was repeated for an equblly large 
throng, and the sale of seats for last Monday 
proved its popular success. 


Miss Adele aus der Ohe’s pianoforte recital, Mr. 
Theodore Thomas’s first concert in his new Chick- 
ering Hall series, and the third Anton Seidl con- 
cert of this winter were the most notable occur- 
rences in their way last week. A remarkable per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s “ Dramatic Symphony ” 
under Mr. Seidl’s baton, and two splendid extracts 
from Cherubini’s “ Medea” at the Thomas concert 
must be at least referred to. In the latter, Mme. 
Emma Fursch-Madi was the vocal soloist. : 
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er. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 39, No. 2. 


MR. BURROUGHS’S ARTICLE. 


I.—A PROTEST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Even with your exculpatory editorial, 
January 3, I cannot see why you admit 
John Burroughs to the columns of a Chris- 
tian journal. A scholar whose mental 
vision is so shortsighted as to write the 
sentence beginning, “ A man disciplined 
in the study of nature can no more believe 
in miracles,” etc., is hardly the man to 
guide the thought of a Christian house- 
hold, whatever you clergymen may please 
to do with him in ‘your study. His is a 
clear case of limited information of the 
ways of men while he is sure he knows 
all about men. 

If such a writer is of use in your paper, 
why not the Rev. J. W. Chadwick and all 
the bright men of that stamp ? 

What is left of the Christian “scheme,” 
as Bishop Butler calls it, if the Bible and 
all that is supernatural is taken out of 
it? Why let these men parade their 
debility in The Christian Union ? 

I ought perhaps to add that the writer 
is an old physician, and in theology in 
sympathy generally with the Professors 
at Andover. GEORGE FAULKNER. 


II.—A REPLY. 


THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE CON- 
TINUITY OF NATURE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

To those who have read everything 
bearing on this discussion, from Dr. Paulus 
to Strauss, the present popular interest in 
so ancient atheme isa matter of some as- 
tonishment. If it is to be discussed, it is 
important that the issues should be 
clearly understood. 

In the first place, the conception of a 
miracle is something entirely modern, 
and would have been an intellectual im- 
possibility to the writers of the New Tes- 
tament. To grasp the idea of anything 
transcending nature, one must first have 
a conception of nature. Toform the idea 
of a “counteraction or suspension” of a 
natural law, one must first have the con- 
ception of suchalaw. This, as we have 
said, would have been an intellectual im- 
possibility to the most gifted mind in the 
age of the writers of the New Testament. 
To the intellectual vision of that age this 
earth was a flat surface, immovably fixed, 
and the abode of God and the holy angels 
was right above the blue dome overhead. 
When Stephen was dying he looked up 
and saw directly into this abode, and 
beheld Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God. When Jesus as represented in 
Acts ascended ‘into the heavens, he left, 
according to the mental conception of the 
disciples, the immovable flat surface of 
this earth and by the levitation of his 
body went to this abode, 
was to the mind of the disciples as 
definite a location as Jerusalem itself. 
From this heavenly place God ruled this 
universe precisely as the Cesar ruled the 
Roman Empire. He said to the snow, 
“Be thou on the earth.” And it was so. 
He commanded the winds, and they blew. 
“He sendeth forth his commandment 
upon the earth, his commandment run- 
neth very swiftly. -He giveth snow like 
wool, he scattereth the hoar frost like 
ashes. He sendeth out his word and 
melteth them: he causeth his wind to 
blow, and the waters flow.” There is no 
dualism here. No nature and supernat- 
ural to cause mental confusion and hope- 
less conflict confront one in this conception 
of the universe. God sits on his throne 
and shouts out his commands into space. 
It is to-day, and ever will be, the lan- 
guage of poetry. It is the best thing 
that the mother can first teach her little 
child. ‘God made you, God made the 
stars, the earth, and the trees, s, and 
flowers.” Poetry and childhood will ever 
live in the same universe in which the 
New Testament was written. It is not 
the universe of modern science, however, 
and no man in his sober senses can fail to 


see that it is not. On this swiftly moving | C 
planet spinning on its axis, how can|F 


heaven be above, and why should Stephen 
look up any more than down? What is 
to be accomplished by a flight upwards 
toward the clouds so far as any determi- 
nate locality is concerned ? 

Here then is the fundamental difficulty. 
We do not live in the same universe with 
the 
Hence we have to conceive two orders, 
the natural and the supernatural. Na- 


which 


writers of the New Testament. | Ww 


ture is the realm of necessity, where all 
things transpire in uniform sequences 
which we call natural laws. The super- 
natural is where personality is supreme 
and intelligent volition takes the place of 
natural law. 

The difficnlty here will always be to 
determine where the natural ceases and 
the supernatural begins. Till we know 
the utmost of what we call nature it will 
be impossible to of any event “this 
is supernatural.” “Ro the mind of the 
savage, the steamship, the Gatling-gun, 
and the electric light are supertiatural— 
that is, they transcend his conception of 
nature. 

The savage knows nature and knows 
man in relation to nature, and knows 
that no human power could create a great 
black monster like the iron-clad which 
he for the first time beholds as it ap- 
proaches his sea-girt isle. He is per- 
fectly logical when he says, ‘‘ These are 
not men, these are gods.” So the disci- 
ples cried out, ‘“‘ What manner of man is 
this! that even the winds and the waves 
obey him!!” Here is some manifesta- 
tion above nature (as we know it). If 
human experience teaches anything, it 
teaches that in this sense each higher 
manifestation of personality is super- 
natural to that which is below it. Con- 
sequently, if an order of personality ex- 
ists higher than the human, should it be 
manifested here upon this earth the very 
continuity of nature demands that the 
advent of such a personality be accom- 
panied by manifestations above our pres- 
ent experience. 

To deny that there is such a divine 
personality as Jesus Christ is to step be- 
yond the limits of natural science. Toas- 
sert that if there be such a personality his 
advent on this earth would be accompanied 
by “signs and wonders” is eminently 
scientific, and essential to the inviolable- 
ness of the present order of things. 

Robert Elsmere has several steps to 
take if he wishes to be logical and consis- 
tent. The first is the denial of person- 
ality in God and man. (By personality 
I mean self-consciousness and freedom 
of will.) The question of the supernat- 
ural is the question of personality in its 
relation to what we call the laws of 
nature—that is, to certain observed uni- 
formities that have no objective existence 
whatever, but are purely relative to the 
human understanding. 

CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


I1].—THANKS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Let me thank you for your clear article 
in this week’s issue of The Christian 
Union, on “Can Miracles Happen ?” 
It is timely and has helped me. 
PETER LInpsay, 
Pastor of North Pres. Ch. 
N. Y. 
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with leading publications, for the con- 
venience of subscribers who wish to 
pay for several periodicals in one re- 
mittance, thereby saving time and 
money. Any communication as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the cLius 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical 
not mentioned, write us and we will 
send you terms by return mail. 


REGULAR CLUB 
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North American Review, .. 500 450 
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Scientific American, .... 300 275 
Scribner’s Magazine, .... 300 2°75 
Youth’s Companion, New Sub- 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ON JANUARY 1, 1889. 
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Policies at Lowest Cash Rates. 


Has Paid $16,000,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, 
Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Assistant Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA 
CONGREGATIONAL COLONY, 


At Naples, Santa Barbara County, on the Pacific and 
the Main Line of the Southern Pacific R. R. from 
San Francisco to the eastern and southern sea- 
board, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the 
north by the lofty Santa Ynez mountains; climate 
corresponding to Nice and Mentone in Europe; soil 

dapted to fruits; laid out by the’ Naples Improve- 
ment Co., and abundantly supplied with water; 
affords delightful and healthy residences, and will be 
a place of resort and educational center. Sixteen 
acres, centrally situated, set apart for a Congrega- 
tional church and Institution of Learning, under an 
independent Board of Trustees of prominent minis- 
ters and laymen. Fifteen per cent. of all sales de- 
voted to the church and Institution ; 50 shares each 
of the capital stock donated to the American Board, 


A. H. M. Society, and American Missionary Society. 


A limited number of shares of stock and lots offered 
now at low rates (to be advanced), giving present 
opportunity for profitable investment, or securing a 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, plans, and cir- 
culars furnished by mail on application to Rev. J. H. 
Warren, D.D., Supt. of Home Missions, or the sub- 
scriber, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue, San Francisco, 
Cal. Refer to Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows, San Francisco 
who is a stockholder, as well as Rev. Dr. McLean 
Oakland ; Professor Benton, Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, and others. JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
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Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, 
carpets, cleaning house, etc.; but because of its 
wonderful cleansing properties are afraid to 


have their clothes washed with it. Well, in 
the past ten years the consumption of Pearline 
has exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no 
complaints, but numerous letters praising it. 
Why? Because PEARLINE is absolutely 
harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
‘o put it is in the washtub. You can soak your 
‘nest linens and laces in Pearline and water for 
a month with perfect safety. That’s as much 
Pearline as they would get if they were washed 
in it once a week for twenty years. We could 
not afford to spend our time and money in tell- 
ing the public, through the newspapers, a single 
thing about Pearline that would not stand the 
test. Pure and harmlcss as the finest imported 
Castile soap. Its success has brought out many 
dangerous imitations; beware of them. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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SENSATIONS NOT KNOWN. 


Sound is the sensation produced on us 
when the vibrations of the air strike on 
the drum of ourear. When they are few, 
the sound is deep; as they increase in 
number, it becomes shriller and shriller ; 
but when they reach 40,000 in a second 

they cease to be audible. Light is the 
effect produced on us when waves of light 
strike on the eye. When four hundred 
millions of millions of vibrations of ether 
strike the retina in a second, they produce 
red, and as the number increase the color 
passes into orange, then Pa then 
green, blue, and violet. But between 
40,0)0 vibrations in a second and four 
hundred millions of millions we have no 
crzan of sense capable of receiving the 
impression. Yet between these limits 
any number of sensations may exist. We 
have five senses, and sometimes fancy 
that no other are possible. But it is 
obvious that we cannot measure the 
infinite by our own narrow limitations. 

Moreover, looking at the question from 

the other side, we find in animals complex 
organs uf sense, richly supplied with 
nerves, but the function of which we are 
as yet powerless to explain. There may 
be fifty other senses as different from ours 
as sound is from sight ; and even within 
the boundaries of our own senses there 
may be endless sounds which we cannot 
hear, and colors as different as red from 
reen, of which we have no conception. 
hese and a thousand other questions re- 
main for solution. The familiar world 
which surrounds us may be a totally 
different place to other animals. To 
them it may be full of music which we 
cannot hear, of colors which we cannot 
see, of sensations which we cannot con- 
ceive.—[ Popular Science Monthly. 
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=; “NOTHING IS EASY TO THE UNWILLING.” & 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


~THE BUSINESS MAN’S BUSINESS HOME. 


The day, twenty-four hours. No exception to this 
rule, for child or patriarch, banker or beggar. 
has all the time there is, so long as it holds out. But 
how large a part of it is wasted! Three hundred and 
sixty-five of these days tothe year; and the years—well, 
life’s story at the best is all too soon told ! 

How to best use to-day our common gift ? It is not 
practicable to divide it the same for all. Each worker 
must consider the conditions that surround him, both of 
his own making and of his work and working associates. 
But three necessary divisions occur. Each day must 
afford him three distant periods; namely, one for 
labor, one for recuperation, and one for sleep. How 
long the period for work should be depends upon the 
work ; and one of the trade journals, in a recent inves- 
tigation of this question in its relation to mechanics, 
has propounded the following law, which appears to 
be just. In substance it says: “ When a mechanic 
bargains to sell his skill and energies to a manufact- 
urer, he is bound to render his best skill and best ener- 
gies ; and when, by reason of increased intelligence 
and capacity for work, increased demand for mental 
application, and increased and unremitting activities of 
both mind and muscle, the skilled mechanic can per- 
form in a certain number of hours per day (ten, nine, 
or eight) all that it is possible for him to perform per 
day without impairing his working powers, and with- 
out dwarfing him as a man and a citizen—at just that 
point ends that man’s full and honest day’s work.” 

Evidently the same law applies to the business man. 
As soon as he gives out more per day than nature can 
restore before the next day, he fails in his duty to him- 
self and his family; and this is a characteristic Ameri- 
ean fault, the unhappy results of which are visible on 
all sides. He must then either curtail his working 
hours or lessen friction by adopting better working 
facilities. 

Well, let us accept, for our typical business man, what 
is called the natural division of the day, into thirds ; 
namely, eight hours for work, eight for recuperation, 
and eight for sleep. The last are passed in insensibility, 
and surroundings are then of small consequence so long 
as they are healthful. Those for recuperation, includ- 
ing dressing and undressing, eating, outdoor exercise, 
and receiving and making calls, are partly passed in the 
home ; and the successful business man strives to make 
that a model of comfort and beauty, mainly for the 
sake of his wife and children, but also for his own satis- 
faction. 

Now, how about that business home wherein he spends 
far the greater part of his waking hours, and where he 
converts intelligence and industry into bankable funds 
that form the mainspring giving motion to al! the 
wheels of life? There are two sides to this picture. 

On one side we find the mean and forbidding 
entrance, with weather-beaten sign, the steep and worn 
stairway, and the poverty-stricken room denominated 
an office—dark, close, too cold or too hot, with clerks 
uncomfortably balanced on stools before littered desks, 
and the merchant himself seated at an open desk as 
littered and confused as the rest. 
business home ; and time was when the merchant won 
credit for business sagacity in spite of it. But was it 
creditable or in any way desirable ? Musn’t there have 
been unnecessary waste of eyesight and animal heat and 
good spirits amid such distasteful surroundings? Be- 
fore answering, see what the other picture looks like. 

Here is the office of a modern-spirited merchant, of 
equal natural capacities and equal commercial credit. 
Without ostentation, without extravagance, he has 
made it a model of convenience. Heaven’s sunlight 
pervades it. Itis well warmedand ventilated. Appro- 
priate office fixtures, with tasteful rugs, wall-paper, and 
pictures, tell of the same thoughtful care for the com- 
fort and good cheer of its occupants that is shown in 
his home. There is a place for everything and every- 
thing in place. No littered desks here! The modern 
roller-top desk makes each worker responsible, and 
willing to be responsible, for every paper confided to 
his care. When the day’s work is done, snap goes the 
lid ! and, with a single motion, every drawer is locked, 
and papers and writing materials are left in safety and 
readiness for continuing work to-morrow morning, 
And this new desk of the stenographer—the “ Wizard ” 1 
—have you seen this? The feminine correspondent 
has done much toward reforming office customs. Per- 
haps she is destined hereafter to do likewise in political 
circles. Why not? She has diminished untidiness, 
abolished loud and rough language, and summoned 
about her many of those subtle tokens of refinement 
that men seldom think about, but appreciate none the 
less. And see what the latest modern usage, in response, 
has done for her in the office. A click witha Yale key, 
and her roller-top “ Wizard” flies open. Another 
click with a spring, and a type-writing machine revolves 


1The Wizard desks are made by Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, New York. the manufacturers of the Remington 
Type-writer. 3 


Each 


This is the old-style 


from the body of the desk, and is ready for her deft 
— to begin the day’s duties. 

y shouldn’t this business home of the business 
man and of his office associates, wherein he and they 
spend the majority of their waking hours, be as conven- 
lent as — as much like a cheerful home as possi- 
ble? Expense should not stand in the way. We know 
a publisher who insists that his employees shall be fur- 
nished with only the daintiest stationery, down to the 
simplest blanks, on the ground that even an office boy 
will write the most ordinary memorandum more care- 
fully and legibly when he has a sheet of dainty paper 
before him. He once remarked to the writer, “I am 
always inclined to question the correctness of a memo- 
randum roughly scratched on the back of an old enve- 
lope.” There is a grain of truth in this suggestion. 

In like manner, whatever conduces to bodily comfort 
and mental cheer, as well as ease of performance, 
means more active, willing, and capable co-workers, 
and consequently better work and more of it ; and the 
small investment represented by the difference in cost 
between an ill-furnished and a well-furnished office is 
likely to pay the proprietor a better percentage of profit 
than his best gilt-edged railroad stock. Let thought- 
lessness be no longer an excuse on the part of the 
reader, for we have given the hint. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 
THE JOLLY JOKERS. 


* The confectioner is supposed to make his d 
a bon-bon fire.—[ Puck. . candy over 


Barber—“ How will you have your hair dressed?” 
Customer—* Part it in the middle.” “Very well, but 
there is a third hair ; which side will you have that 
on?”—[ Texas Siftings. 

An austere-looking lady walked into a furrier’s re- 
cently and said to the yellow-headed clerk: “I would 
like to get a muff.” “What fur?” demanded the 
clerk. “To keep my hands warm, you simpering 
idiot !” exclaimed the lady.—[ Exchange. 


Peculiarities of Rocky Mountain Engineering.— 
“ How far is it to the next station, sir?” “66 ’Bout two 
miles by rail.” “What’s the name of the place?” 
“ Barker.” “ Barker? Why, that’s the name of this 
town.” ‘Yes, but, ye see, the road takes a hoss-shoe 
curve an’ comes in hyur ag’in "bout a couple of blocks 
above.”—T[ Harper’s Bazar. 

Teacher—* Johnny, I should think you would be 
ashamed of yourself to run away from school for the 
sake of floating around in that old leaky, flat-bottomed 
boat. Weren’t you afraid of getting drowned?” John- 
ny—‘‘ No’m; not so much as on shore.” Teacher— 
“What nonsense! Did you ever hear of anybody going 
out in a boat for fear of getting drowned?” Johnny— 
“Yes’m.” Teacher (astonished)—* Who?” Johnny— 
“ Noer.”—/[ Burlington Free Press. : 


Discharged for Cause.—“ Why did you leave your 
last place?” ‘Sure, I worr for doin’ 
mum.” “Discharged for doing well? Why, where 
were you?” worr in the harspital, mum.”—[Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

Young Author (to friend)—“I say, Fred, did you 
read my last article in the ‘Every Other Monthiy?’ 
Friend (enthusiastically )—“ Yes, indeed, old boy ; I 
read it through twice!” Young Author—*« Oh, then 
you must have found it very interesting?” Friend— 
« Well—er—no, not so much that ; but Fred Smith bet 
me $10 that I couldn’t read it through twice, and I bet 
him $10 that I could.”—[ Life. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Aspiration for independence, ambition of social equal- 
ity, and a determination that love shall work out for 
his children a better lot than their father had—these | 
are mainly the causes of that pertinacious industry, that 
restless enterprise, that almost fierce economy, which 
has made the name of Yankee anything but compliment- 
ary. 

If you collect all the aches of any man during one 
year, they amount to positive pain enough to kill him 
fifty times over. 

You cannot have wit enough, you cannot have good 
nature enough, you cannot have artistic talent enough, 
you cannot have imagination enough, provided you 
appreciate their value, and see them into the light of 
the use which they may be put, for the good of your 
fellow-men. 


No person ever watched with the sick, sympathized 
with the sorrowing, or carried burdens and bore cares 
for other people, who would not say, “The happiness 
that it gave me more than repaid me for all my 
trouble.” 


The one great poem of New England is her Sunday: 


When a man pays his debts, he preaches in a lan- 
guage that is understood by more men than when he 
preaches in almost any other language that is spoken. 


What is easy to;men of genius becomes fatal to men 
who are without genius. : 
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FINANCIAL. 


The story that the Bank of England 
reserve had been reduced to 29 90-100 
per cent. in place of 40 83-100 per cent. 
the week before, grew out of the fact that 
the bank made temporary loans and pay- 
ments on the first of the year, which have 
returned to it largely. The truth of the 
statement, therefore, is more apparent 
than real. The fact is that the bank has 
gained heavily in its specie deposits dur- 
ing the past few days, and that it will 


probably reduce its discount rate another 


week, and, furthermore, that the rate for 
funds i in the open London market is much 
easier than last week, with a declining 
tendency. English consols are higher, 
and a better feeling prevails in the general 
security market there. 

The ruling rates for money have been 
irregular this week here, but the closing 
rate for the week is four per cent. for all 
loans, notwithstanding the efforts that 


- banks and trust companies have made to 


advanee rates; these efforts have been 
made ata time when the settlements at the 
close of the year would help the demand, 
but, except for a few moments on one 
day, money has not been over six per cent., 
and the supply has been ample at all 
times. There is no expectation of any 
more shipments of gold for the present, as 
large returns of specie from Russia to 
England, amounting to several millions 
sterling, amply fortifies the English mar- 
ket, and tends to stimulate quotations 
for ‘securities, including American, in the 
London markets. 

The payments from the Treasury have 
been large this week, including nearly 
$7,000,000 for interest on the four per 


cent. Governments, and also other pay- 


ments—pensions, etc. 

The amounts paid by banks for corpo- 
rations, towns, cities, and States, on ac- 
count of interest and dividends, will 
amount, this month, to very large figures, 
estimated as high as fifty or sixty 
million dollars or more. Most of this 
money seeks new investments, and the 
bond market gives indication that these 
investments are being made to a great 
extent in our securities. 

The new agreement between the North- 
west and Southwest roads in their freight 
traffic went into effect the Ist of the 


year; it is believed that with better 


rates the reports of railway earnings 
will be much improved in the new re- 
turns. The agreement between the com- 
panies on passenger fares is being con- 
cluded this week, and when these stipula- 
tions are fairly in effect, with the great 
tonnage now moving on all the roads, 
there can be little question as to the im- 
provement in the returns for 1889. 

The past year has witnessed a good 

many foreclosure proceedings with rail- 
ways, but in most instances they have re- 
sulted in reorganizations, with a scaling 
of interest on bonds and assessment on 
the shares which have served to bridge 
over a critical period incidental to a 
growth to a paying basis. “The Railway 
Age” reports 19"roads, with 1,600 miles, 
and’ $65,000,000 capital, which have 
passed through bankruptcy by foreclosure 
and reorganization. 1889 will probably 
witness an equally large list of such cases, 
due no doubt to the sudden adverse effect 
of the Inter-State Law in its demands and 
requirements from raiiways. Such radi- 
cal laws sprung on great interests with 
little warning are generally demoralizing 
at first, but the roads will, after a while, 
and after heavy losses to individual share- 
holders, adjust themselves to the burden, 
and go on their way—yet the unwisdom 
of hasty legislation is none the less ap- 
parent. The St. Paul Railway Company 
has issued a brief of its statement for the 
year, showing-a deficit, after paying 
dividends—six months on the common 
stock at the rate of four per cent., and a 
year on the preferred at the rate ‘of six 
per cent.—of about $440,000. 

The majority of railways reporting 
earnings for the last week in December 
show an improving tendency and an in- 
crease over the corresponding week of 
1887, The stock market is irregular ; some 
stocks have materially advanced, as 
Oregon Navigation, Union Pacific, New 
York Central, and others, while others have 
somewhat declined, but the general con- 
dition is one of waiting for the effects of 


the new railway agreement, without much 


average change. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase......... ... $3,538,200 
Specie, i increase............ 511,200 
Legal tenders, increase . ... . 2,691,000 
Deposits, increase.......... 8,601, 
rve, increase... .%....... 1,051,750 


This leaves the surplus reserve of city 
banks at about $8,500,000. 
WALL STREET. 


MONEY IN LITTLE THINGS. 


The rubber tip at the end of lead pen- 
cils has yielded £20,000. 

Upward of £2, 000 a year was made by 
the inventor of the common needle- 
threader. 

The inventor of the roller-skates made 
over £200,000, notwithstanding the fact 
that his patent had nearly expired before 
its value was ascertained. 

A large fortune has been reaped by a 
miner who invented a metal rivet or eye- 
let at each end of the mouth of coat and 
trousers pockets to resist the strain 
caused by the carriage of pieces of ‘ore 
and heavy tools. 

The gimlet-pointed screw has produced 
more wealth than most silver mines, and 
the American who first thought of putting 
copper tips to children’s shoes is as well 
off as if his father had left him £400,000 
in United States bonds. 

As large a sum as was ever obtained 
for any invention was enjoyed by the in- 
ventor of the inverted glass bell o hang 
over gas to protect ceilings from being 
blackened, and a scarcely less lucrative 
patent was that for simply putting emery 
powder on cloth. 

In a recent legal action it transpired in 
evidence that the inventor of the metal 
plates used to protect soles and heels of 
boots from wear sold upward of 12,000,- 
000 plates in 1879, and in 1887 the num- 
ber reached 143,000,000, producing real- 
ized _ profits of $250,000.—[ Baltimore 
Herald. 


—A circulating library for travelers on 
the Austrian railways is being prepared, 
from which one will be able to borrow 
books by leaving a deposit, and receiving 
it again upon the surrender of the book. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


listed on the New York 
stock sold on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at Per went. 

Having had an experience of five years in seve 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address ~ 
B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
perneneee to The Christian Union or 


the *Tndepen 


JouN«E Burt: &=Co. 
BANKERS, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
ee deposits and transact a general 
banking business. 
Real Estate investments for non-residents 
on joint account a specialty. 


Farms and City Loans. 

Correspondence solicited. 

REFERENCE— Wm. A. , See’y Hart- 
ford Co. Mutual Fire Ins Hartford: 


Conn.; W. C. Tillson, Cashier ‘eae Na-| 8. E. 


tional Bank, Kearney, Neb. 


.’ New York City, or Lockwood 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital igh in, 8600,000. 

= ENTURES and GUARAN- 
ON TRUST COMPANY, of New a and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
sion of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
amount of which Company can issue 
or rantee is limited b 7 
nsurance Companies, onke, other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested lar gely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Gonn. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. 12 Walnut St., Phila. 
RANK R. Jonnson, New 
With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad Street. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-A fegeet- Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTM CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. meer “Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons and remitted to lender 
without c EST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. years’ Ample Capi- 
tal. ,Wide connections. Refer tothe ‘* Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST (0., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


AFENVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


ws interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
ee the rate. Also, interest on balances of active 
of merchants and to check 
as in y bank; lends mone note 
without and accepts York Cityor Brook- 
ya a app first mortgages with title guaranteed 
e, and guardian, under 
wills, for the fixed statutory charges ; also, as 
trar tee, transfer and financial agent lor tions, and 


es with cou 
en 


pons, and di 
TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden John Van Voorhi 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, —_ ames Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, W.Va Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Kuyt, 
rt B. Roosevelt, nry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Toth Goodnow 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
illiam Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 
ROBERT B. President. 
JOHN D. V Vice-President. | 
GEO. W. VAN . Secretary. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT C0, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and_ Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and « 
many yeirate institutions. ferences: Hon. Charles 
perey, Bre s’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

Bakes oy Treas. Marble Savings Bank. Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. +g Treas., Peterborough, 
N. H.; Rev. Robt. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. HA New Haven, Conn. ; A.J. New- 
ton, deceliion: N. Y., and many others 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
= A 7,and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
rest Coupons collec 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
an 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our {8 YEARS’ business. 

16 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating 818 
6.942 in force, - 358,162 
9, 912 paid, - 656 

Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 

Total paidtoinvestors - . - - 8,756,151 

We have 3,014 Natroue, = whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST Aner 
Savings Department for 
Fuil information furnished 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
New ‘Yor Mang’r, HENRY DICHINSON, 319 


vestnen 


Y.; Wai ht & 
& R. King, 


red. B. Providence: 
reeman, Syracuse, N. . M. Groes — 


; Jo 
Portland, Me.; Albert A 
Vt.: John Gifford, 
. Cross, Falls, N any 
f the above namei for 
hether you wish to invest or not. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
N. Y. Agency, HAYES & 
oO. 


y) YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Dithout loss to investors a reason for bu the 
Debenture Bonds and Mo 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Presid 
150 NA AU 8T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


| avestment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Negotiates First Mo Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest — semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. Liberal rates of interest and no expense to 


Every. holding securities offered by this ry ree 

ve recauition taken to make securities SAF 
OMPT PAYMENT of md 

OND INSURE. PRO SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


A mai or woman who has :1 
litthe money to lend had better 
write for the pamphlet, “ How 
to Make the Most of Pros- 
perity." free. 

THe Kansas City INvestMENT COMPANY. 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


A SOLID C) PER CENT 


r annum _ first mortgages on productive 
al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 


National Bank. EST OF EFERENCES 
EasT AND Correspondence  Solici- 


Addre 
ALLEN ¢€. MASON. Tacoma. w ash. Ter. 


M ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


New York, Dec. 24, 1888. 
75TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 
3lst inst., at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third MONDAY in January next. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. E. ALFORD, Secretary. 
R. 8. HAYWARD, Assistant Secretary. 


| — 
‘ First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 
a Rev. 8. McKean, D.D.. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
3 SH. M. Root, Orwell, Vt., Eastern Directors, 
4 and Agents. Other Agents are: M. W. Allen 
| _ 
| 
| 
000,000. est rate of interest 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


V ol [39,5No. 2. 


Soap 


EDUCATIONAL. 


c use, N. Y., may epen on ur- 
nish suitable t teachers, and to aw hanes no others. 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


The English and Preparatory Departments 
and the Freshman class of the College in this 
institution are now organized and under the 
care of most efficient teachers. The winter 
term will commence January 2, in a new 
building, beautifully and healthfully located. 
Students have room and table board at $4 a 
week. Families, with children in school, may 
be accommodated. For particulars address 
Pomona College, Pomona, California. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Books Learned in one Reading, 
A Year's Work Done in Ten Days. 


A thorough system of memory training. 
Wholly unlike artificial Systems. 
Speaking without notes. 

Mind wandering cured. 

Taught rsonally or by correspondence. 
Great inducements to correspondence 

classes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind Diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psy- 
chologist, J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scien- 
tist, Hons. Judge Gibson, Judah P. Benja- 
min, and others. 

From the —— of Exeter aeeg. and Houghton 
yriac Prizeman, Oxtord. 


; Coll. Exon. Oxon., Sept., 1838. 
Dear Sir :—In April, 1835, I suddenly received notice 
es my ordination examination would be held in a 


t. -I had only ‘ten (10) days in which to pre- 
pare for the Exam. I should recommend a year's 
preparation in the case of any one so utterly unpre- 

I was; but your System had so strengthened 


my natural memory that I was able to remember and 
therefore read Lightfoot, Proctor, d, Browne, 
Mosheim, &c., &c., once and was successful in every 
one 
tends knows the facts. Faithfully yours, 
[Rev.] James MIpDLETON MACDONALD, 
23 7 Fifth AV., N. le 
This System is thoroughly taught by corre- 
spondence. Send for prospectus. 


give the gist of any k .after reading it once. I 
the nine papers. The present Bishop of Edin- 

To Prof. A. LOISETTE 

CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


& the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40 


CHURCH ORGAN Scar 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention too 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to $100 
MUSIC CO 


for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip 
TIvE CrRCULARS and specifications furnished on a 
plication. Second-hand ans for sale at low 


J. W. VANDIVER, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
— ¢ ANE co,, 
Mention this puper. Baltimore, Md, 


CLINTON H. MENERLY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N 


» Y. 
ufacture the fin 


Man est: of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. Fl LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, ©. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle 
or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


OLE’S TESTED SEED 


COLE’S ILLUS. GARDEN AN- 
Free. Containing the Latest 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Garden, Farn 
and Flower Seeds. Gardeners should have it 
before purchasing. Lowest Prices. Stock: 
pure and fresh. Address COLE BRO.. 
Seedemen, PEELA, IOWA. 


UNCOMBE” CABBAGE SEEDS. 

The finest variety on earth, for all tobacco and 
cotton-growing soil. Sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, at _l0c. per packet, by 

Seedsman, Weaverville, N. C. 


SALESMEN. By the oldes+ 
largest and best-known Nurserie 


WANTE anent positions, good pay 


the West. erm = 
Outfit free. STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE are desirous of 
contributing to the maintenance and education, 
with view of possibly adopting as their own child, 
an affectionate and bright orphan girl five or six 
years of age. Must be of healthy and respectable 
American parentage. Address, with full particu- 
lars and photograph, Box A, Christian Union 
Office. 

A COUNTRY HOME for sale amongst the hills 
of Northern New Jersey, suitable for an all-year_ 
round residence. Nine-room house, fitted up 
with all improvements. Necessary outbuildings. 
Fruit in variety and abundance. Location pleas” 
ant and beautiful. Forty-five minutes’ ride from 


Christian Union Office. 


New York. For full particulars address K. ¥ 


A LADY from North Germany, who recently made 
a tour of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, as far 
as the North Cape, has prepared three lectures, 
illustrated with 185 stereopticon views, suitable 
for schools, parlor entertainments, or charitable 
organizations. Each lecture is complete in itself, 
and can be given in English or German. Refers 
to Professor W. L. Kingsley, editor of ** The New 
Englander,’’ New Haven, Conn. Address L. B. N., 
90 York Square, New Haven, Conn. 


THE ALUMN ZX ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
has made arrangements for the following Course 
of Lectures to be delivered at the Institute, by 
Mr. George Gunton, the author of ‘** Wealth and 
Progress.’’ The lectures, as previously announced 
in ** The Packer Alumna,”’ are to be given on the- 
following Monday evenings in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1889. 

Jan. 7.—The Field, Function, and Status of Social 
Economics. 

Jan. 21.—The Economic Relation of Capital to 
Labor in Modern Industry. 

Jan. 28.—The Social Aspects of Profit-Making. 

Feb. 4.—Is the Wages System Necessarily Inimi- 
cal to Social Progress ? 

Feb, 11.—The Fallacy of Laissez Faire—The Duty 
of the State. 

In presenting the above course to its friends the 

members of the Alumnz Association are confi- 

dent that the want now felt for ad‘itional light on 

the questions pertaining to SociaPEconomics will 

be ably met by the distinguished lecturer chosen. 

Tickets for the c ourse will be $2, and can be ob- 

tained at Chandler’s, 172 Montague Street. Sin- 

gle admission 50 cents, payable at the door. 


| 


TO THE INVESTOR. 


The city of Kearney, seventeen hundred and 
thirty-three miles from Boston, and seventeen 
hundred and thirty-three miles from San 
Francisco, as a pl&ce for real estate invest- 
ments for non-residents is excelled by none in 
the United States. It is now a city of nine or 
ten thousand, and growing rapidly for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First. The climate is about as near perfec- 
tion as it can be. Harper’s Magazine”’ for 
July, 1888, in an article on the ‘‘ Great Amer- 
ican Desert,’ says: ‘‘It must be noticed as 
regards the heat and cold there is a great 
difference between Dakota and Kansas ; for 
instance, this is merely a question of latitude, 
but take a medium such as southern or cen- 
tral Nebraska, and there you will find as 
near a perfect climate as the United States 
affords; as between wintering there or in 
Florida, there is much in favor of the former. 
‘Twenty-five days in the month, every month 
in the year, are to be relied upon as cer- 
tain to be lovely; the crisp, frosty air, the 
clear sunshine in winter, put a life and metal 
into one which the soft, balmy atmosphere of 
Florida cannot supply. It follows that such 
a climate must be remarkably healthy.”’ 
Many who come here for business or pleasure 


take up their residence permanently, cap-. 


tivated by this delightful climate, the pleas- 
ant drives and charming views from the bluffs 
—whence you see the Platte River glimmer- 
ing in the distance—nearer by the lakes—in 
June sparkling gems in the midst of a wealth 
of verdure—while beyond extend the rolling 
prairies as far as the eye can reach. For 
sportsmen it is a paradise; quail, prairie 
chickens, wild ducks and geese are found 
near by, and the rarest sport of all—a wolf 
chase—is no uncommon thing. 

SECOND. he water power, now about 
2,500 horse, but soon to be increased to 10,000, 
and even more, as necessity may require, is 
taken from the Platte River about sixteen 
miles west, and brought by a canal along the 
bluffs to the city, where already an electric 
plant is established, which, in addition to fur- 
nishing the city with are and incandescent 
lights, transmits power to the Kearney Brick 
Company, to the Kearney Canning Company, 
and to a pork-packing establishment. any 
new manufacturing enterprises are already on 
foot, and will soon be in operation. 

‘Turrp. a railroad center: Kearney is 
on the main line of the Union Pacific. It is 
also reached by the Burlington & Missouri of 
the C., B. & Q. system. The Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroads are almost here, and many other 
roads are looking toward Kearney, and will 
soon extend their lines here. So far, Kearney 
is the natural growth of a city, the center of a 
rich agricultural district ; now it takes afresh 
start as a manufacturing city, consequently 
real estate investments are safe and very prof- 
itable. 

We invest for non-residents only on joint 
account—selecting if possible property that 
will pay investors rentals—thus giving them 
an income of eight to ten per cent. in addi- 
tion to any rise in value. The property is 
deeded direct to purchaser, who signs an 
agreement allowing us to sell the same at our 
discretion. When sold, after paying rent- 
als, or, in lieu of rentals, seven per cent. 
interest on amount invested, we divide profits 
with investor. Having an interest ourselves 
in the investment, we use the greatest care 
in buying, and also look after insurance on 
buildings, and collect all rents of same. 

In farm and city loans we have associated 
with us a gentleman who has resided here for 
the past seventeen years, and whose judgment 
of values and of men is the best in the county. 
He has had a large experience in loaning and 
will examine all titles, furnish abstracts, and 
approve all loans. 

he American Agriculturist says, ‘* The 
whole of Nebraska is a country of unsur- 
orgy fertility. The soil is from three toten 
eet deep, the surface gently rolling, and the 
whole region intended by nature for the great 
roduction of cereals, which can be raised with 
ess labor than in the old settled States,”’ 

Remittances of money for investment can 
be made direct to us or to the Kearney Na- 
tional Bank, to be paid on delivery of deeds. 
We allow seven per cent. interest on same 
from date of receipt, and all loans will be made 
at seven per cent. 

We solicit correspondence from any one de- 
siring to invest in real estate or to purchase 
farm or city loans, and will furnish copy of 
application for loan to investor before pur- 
chasing, if so desired. 


JOHN F. BURT & CO., Bankers, 
| KEARNEY, Neb. 
REFERENCES, 
W. C. Tixtson, Cashier Kearney National 


Bank, Kearney, Neb. 
Wma. A. Ervinea, Sec’y Hartford Count 
— Fire Insurance Company Hartford, 
onn. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


BEECHER AT LIVERPOOL. 


The Rev. Dr. Buckley, who was pres- 
ent at Mr. Beecher’s famous Liverpool 
address, contributes an account of the 

roceedings to the December “ Century.” 

rom it we quote the following: “ After 
he had read for fifteen or twenty minutes — 
a loud roar was heard, ‘Shut up that 
paper !’ which was immediately responded 
to from the other side of the building, 
‘He can’t get along without a book! 
‘He don’t know enough to speak!’ ‘He 
is a coward !’ From another place came 
the question in a shrill, piercing voice, 
‘Where did you steal your sermon ?’ 

“Tn less than two minutes the whole 
audience appeared to be in motion. Men 
were pushing and elbowing, yelling and 
shrieking. en man in particular would 
jump up about two feet, howl, and then 
sink out of sight. The police began to 
move about with an expression of good 
humor upon their faces, pushing men with 
both hands extended. For the space of 
three or four minutes it was impossible 
for Mr. Beecher to be heard. He made 
several attempts to finish the manuscript, 
and practically did ; and then began to 


handle questions with the incisiveness, 


wit, and occasional outbursts of eloquence 
for which he wasfamous. The disturbers 
had sense enough to see that they had 
aroused a lion, and that they must break 
him down or he would carry the great 
bulk of the audience withhim. They re- 
sorted to every means imaginable, except 
actual violence, to accomplish this end. 
“Mr. Beecher’s voice, when he was 
excited and spoke very loud, had a roar- 
ing sound. They would pitch their 
voices upon the same key, so that when 
he ended a paragraph in a clarion tone, 
taking the same pitch, they would bellow 
like a score of infuriated bulls, and con- 
tinue sometimes five minutes at a stretch; 
for.when some would be out of breath, 
others would take it up, and the first 
would come to their help again. Mean- 
while Mr. Beecher would talk to the 
ministers on the platform, of whom there 
was a large number, and occasionally to 
the reporters. He would say to them, 
‘Gentlemen, I am talking to you and, 
through you, to all England. If I should 
not be heard at all by this audience, and 
you shall take down my words, thirty 
millions of people would read them.’ 
He was calm enough at one time when 
the roaring was going on to crack three 
or four jokes, as if he were conversing in 
a parlor; and the moment the rioters 
stopped, from sheer physical exhaustion, 
he screamed out, ‘I have talked to these 


reporters. They have got down all I. 


have said. There is another idea out, 
catch it if you can!” 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The following conversation was recently 
overheard between a prominent physician and 
a friend: ‘‘Can you tell me the meaning of 
the word Paxine?’’ ‘ Well, I will tell you. 
Paxine has its derivation in the Latin word 
pax, Meaning peace, and, considering the re- 
markable curative qualities of the medicine 
bearing the name, it is certainly appropriate. 
Disease is constantly at war with good heaJth, 
and a remedy that will overcome the diséase 
and restore health is, without question, a giver 
of peace. Pexine has undoubtedly cured 
many cases of dyspepsia, malaria, and nervous 
disorders,and the many high classindorsements 
it 18 receiving from physicians are well de- 
served. Knowing the ingredients, I do not 
hesitate to recommend it, and in no case has it 
failed to give relief. Paxine is a medicine ; it 
is not a quack humbug. any of your 
friends are suffering from dyspepsia, malaria, 
or nervous disorders, advise them to take 
Paxine, and they will not be disappointed.”’ 
Paxine is sold by druggists. Should your 
druggist not have Paxine in stock, it will be 
sent to any point in the United States upon 
receipt of price, $1.00, by the proprietors, The 

nnis M’f’g Co. (Limited), 20 Vesey Street, 
New York, the express charges paid by them, 


CHARIOT RACE FROM BEN-HUR. 


A realistic beautifully en- 
tig upon a handsome 1889 calendar, by 
ohn A, well & Co., Boston, can be pro- 
saved six cents to Ss. 
ustis, Gene assenger and Ticket 


** Come in the evening, or come : 
Come when you're looked without 
are words that might have been to Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa, for come when it will’ it is always 
welcome. Morning is the allowed time, but there is 
no time when it is not refreshing. For nursing 
mothers it is the most healthful and nourishing 
article of food; it is both meat and drink, and is as 
grateful to the taste as it is beneficial in its effects. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


This was the subject of an address by 
the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, before 
Sunday-school workers, at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, on the evening of 
January 4. Dr. Schauffler said in part : 

“There are many teachers who have 
great earnestness, a thorough knowledge 
of the Word, and desire to teach it 
aright, and yet fail. They know what ; 
but they don’t know just how. The only 
successful teacher is the one who teaches, 
and to teach is not to talk, but so to un- 
load the knowledge that you have that 
it shall lodge in the mental hold of an- 
other. How to get our knowledge into 
the scholar’s mind, and awaken our 
emotions in his heart, by the blessed 
influence of the Spirit, is the question for 
us ; and therefore I shall speak, to-night, 
not of the what to teach, but of the how 
to teach it. 

“ And, first, I would like to call the at- 
tention of the teachers to the art of ques- 
tioning. Not what the scholar hears, but 
what he tells again, abides in his memory. 
To put a thing into a child’s mind does 
not necessarily fix it there ; but to put it 
in and pull it out, as you would a hook in 
a fish’s mouth, is to fasten the truth in 
his mind. I used to have a teacher in 
my Sunday-school who had eight boys, 
and he would take one boy at a time 
between his knees, letting all the others, 
meanwhile, cut up dido, and when he got 
him full, would cork him up and set him 
aside, and so on with the others ; and just 
as fast as he poured it in, it spilled out. 
A few judicious questions would have 
tested the boy’s knowledge and the worth 
of his teaching. Then again, a great 
many teachers in their schol- 

simply ask, ‘ Who was the first man ?’ 
‘Adam.’ ‘The first woman?’ ‘Eve.’ 
‘The first murderer?” ‘ Cain,’ and so on. 


t’s good as far as it goes, but it only 
oes skin-deep. Some questions only be- 
fog a child. remember when I had a 


church, one of my Elders, an old Scotch 
Presbyterian, would ask, with good in- 
tent, a child of ten years old, who came 
up for membership, this question : ‘Con- 
sidering what we know of the omniscience 
and foreordination of God, the divine 
decrees, and the freedom of the human 
will, how do you reconcile the two ?’ 
Poor Mary, she didn’t know anything 
about it ; it had never occurred to her 
before. And I think the good Elder him- 
self could not give a square answer to 


that question ; and yet he thought Mary 


the child of perdition if she could not 
answer it. I would just as soon think of 
repairing a watch with a grip-hammer 
as teaching in that way. I used to go to 
the training-school, in the New York 
Normal College, day after day, to see 
how they taught ; and I found the teach- 
ers wrought wonders with their classes. 
You can learn more there in this art of 
questioning than in the Theological Sem- 
inary. They don’t tell a child anything 
which by hook or crook they can draw 
out of him, it being in the child. 

«Some one will say that is all right for 
trained teachers, but what would you do 
in Sunday-school, if you had a class that 
‘didn’t know nothing’? It is just such a 
class the teacher should rejoice to teach 
—the dull, the stupid, the ignorant ones— 
because the most needy. When I was 
Superintendent of a Sunday-school, one 
of my teachers said to me, ‘It is all right 
for yo to talk ; but if you had nine girls 
that didn’t know anything, what would 
you do with them?’ I said, ‘1 will teach 
them in your presence, and show how the 
developing method can be used with the 
nine dullards.’ The iesson was on ‘Je- 
hoshaphat Helped of God.’ We read it 
verse about. en I asked the first girl 
who Jehoshaphat was. Silence! I could 
have said, ‘ Ton stupid thing, we just read 
who he was ;’ and would have shut 
up like an oyster, and that would have 
been the last I got out of that class. I 
tried another way. (Teacher meanwhile 
a little pleased.) I thought I could get 
it by contrasts. ‘Mary,’ said I, ‘was 
Jehoshaphat a beggar?’ Said she, ‘ Yes.’ 
(Teacher much pleased ; Superintendent 
just a little bit bothered.) I might have 
said, ‘ Why, you read it in the first verse 
who he was ;’ but it wasn’t wise. And I 
went around the whole nine and each said, 
‘Yes, he was a beggar.’ When you ask 
one a question and it’s answered wrong, 
you musn’t ask that same question aroun 


if it’s a stupid class, because they will all 
follow the first one, like sheep through a 
break in the wall. I twisted again. Said 
I, ‘ Did you ever see a picture of a gold 
thing that people wear on their heads 
sometimes ?’ ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘they call 
it a crown.’ ‘That is right.’ Now she 
was beginning to get interested, because I 
got her to talk. I said, ‘Mary, what do 
you call a man who has a right to wear a 
crown ?’ ‘A king,’ said she. ‘ And, Mary, 
who was Jehoshaphat ?’ ‘ He was a king,’ 
she said. I got it, though I admit it 
was round about. But I ask you, was it 
not better than if I had said, ‘I am sorry 
you don’t know who he was ; listen, he 
was aking’? That simply shows what 
you can do, if you wiil only be patient, 
when you have got a miraculously stupid 
class that knows nothing. Now, teacher, 
you will say, ‘I can’t do this; I don’t 
know anything.’ But you can learn. I 
remember when I went into a Sunday- 
school class, and got all through my lesson 
in fifteen minutes, and there was ten 
eternities left while I was waiting for the 
bell to ring, during which I compared 
jack-knives with the boys; for I was 
finished, pumped out. I remember that 
time, 1 sympathize with any teacher 
who can’t. Ah, sister ! you can’t now, but 
you can a year from now, if you will only 
utilize what you have got, and strive to 
perfect yourself in this art of questioning. 

“JT will go on to my next point, which 
is picturesqueness. You must be pictur- 
esque, or you will fail. But you must see 
a thing to tell it vividly, or else you will 
bungle over it. en you describe the 
miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, of che 
Healing of the Paralytic, if it is a real 
thing to you, and you seem to be there as 
one of the spectators, then let your boys 
be stupid and your girls dull, you will be 
fairly spilling over with your desire to tell 
it, and no trouble about their following 
you. The difficulty with teachers is, they 
come with the naked narrative, bare out- 
line of the story, and don’t fill in the de- 
tails to make it a living thing. Some 
teacher says, ‘ How shall I do it ?? Work 
at it, let your imagination brood over the 
scene. Don’t be discouraged if the thing 
doesn’t come to you at once. ‘ Rome was 
not built ina day.’ Take the narrative 
and begin to brood over it, and think 
your way into it. Perhaps you won’t see 
anything at first. You know how we min- 
isters do? (I speak for myself.) I get 
my text, and, like a hen, sit on it and 
warm it, and brood over it Monday, and 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and sometimes 
nothing comes of it, and then, like a flash 
of lightning that reveals the whole land- 
scape in a moment, it is all flash, flash, 
and the whole thing is clear as noonday 
light. Don’t think that because the Bible 
scenes were laid in Palestine, eighteen 
centuries ago, it was so very different 
from now. Man’s hopes, fears, aims, and 
ambitions were just the same as to-day, 
and you are to cause them to relive by in- 
jecting yourself into them. Imagine, 
live into your story. Don’t come to 
it as a kind of dead thing to get 
through with in twenty minutes; but 
come to it with the living, palpitating 
deeds that are narrated in the sacred 
story. If you will work along this line it 
will not be long before you find your grip 
on your class strengthening, and you will 
have gained the art of questioning them 
wisely, picturesquely, and vividly ; while 
what is taught will abide in the mind of 
the scholar, settling down by God’s grace 
into his heart, and fructifying there by 
the Holy Spirit’s power.” 


_ ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Napo.eEon, O., February 19, 1888. 

‘* My entire family are using the Compound 
Oxygen more or less, and I consider it to be a 
wonderful remedy for all chronic troubles.”’ 

Mrs. L. L. 
West Pornt, N. Y.; March 1, 1888. 

‘*T shall never let another winter come upon 
me without a home treatment to counteract its 
evil effects.”’ E.LIzABETH H. Rowan. 


CraFrron, WIsE Co., Tex., May 7, 1888. 
‘*T want to tell you how your Texas asth- 
matic is getting along. I am just as well at 
this date as I was when I gave Fe my testi- 
monial in 1886."” Mrs. MAry HARGROVE. 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on in- 
valde suffering from consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, 
headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of ge to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY PALEN, 1,529 Arch St., 
Phila., Pa.: or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“‘For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Sarsaparilla. my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.””—G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

“‘My wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla/two bottles of which 
made a complete cure.’ — W. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. Va. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.””— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
mone cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily 
iedigested, and admirably adapted 

for invalids as well as for persons 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both temg 
largely inereased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anzmia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an ine 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
CHOICEST FOODS IW THE WORLD. 


C. STEAM COOKED 


CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C. Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A.B.C.Maize, 


Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


s don’t despair, If you have hair 
left tostart with, you can, by using Yucea,have your 

again. The more failures you have 3 
the more you will appreciate Yueca. One bottle 


will con the truth 
vince of this. 

YUCCA has just been introduced to the trade, and 
you can probably buy it at the nearest Druggist. If 
not, sen $1 


an 

send you atrial 
bottle. Always 
address uc- 


ca 
lington. Vt. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant ¢ 
Never Fails to Rest 
Hair to its Youthfu' 


Made from the Finest Grains. 
American All Impurities Removed.  Pre- 
<e pared for the table in ten minutes. 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 
Breakfast (Registered Trade Mark.) 
“| Beer sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc.. to Tne CEREALS 
Cereals. M’r’e Co.,83 ot Street, N. Y. 
(Incorporated 1875.) 
FRENCH, GERMAN, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
-day and business con- 


ersation, by Dr. Rr 4 ENTHAL’s celebrated 
EISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 


<4 


4 


L SILK CO., 469 Broadway, N. Y.. 
r 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the names and sses of 10 
interested Art Needlework, 
wi = 


by 


y 
g 


My 


New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


1 New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, — 
$5.00. 


NEW CLUB RATES 


5 
Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


LAWSON VALENTINE, Paresipent. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


1 Renewal, 
A. New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


NEW YORK, 


| 
Maa 
3 
| in health. 
; — Sold by Groeers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. ! 
| 
4 A p ege of answers to all ques. 
; ns, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part : : 
% cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 
STERSCHAYFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 
4 C—O 
a 
Le = WASTE 
EMBROIDERY 
Factory Ends athalfprice ; one ounce 
——4 in a box—all good silk and goose colors. 
F Sent mail on of 40 cents. 100 
SUE Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest 
best book on Art Needlework, only 
—410cents. Send uote or stamps to 
q BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
S "Prevents Dandruff and hair falling : 
SE 3 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
2 


